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EDITORIAL 


ee response to the first issue of the Bulletin has been very generous, 
Teacher-trainers and teachers of English at home and abroad have 
welcomed this enterprise. The letters that we received from different parts 
of India have confirmed us in ow belief that the Bulletin can play a signifi- 
cant role in bringing about the much needed change in our methods of teach- 
ing English. Some of the letters received from abroad have made us 
realise that the problems of teaching English as a second language in other 
countries are very much the same as ours. We trust that this issue will 
prove to be even more useful in promoting the objectives of the Institute, 


We publish in these pages a report on the results of a test administered 
to pupils studying in schools situated both in the rural and urban areas of 
one of the States in India. The object of the test was to ascertain the validity 
of a course book or Reader prescribed for study in the first year of English and 
the degree of success which the course book met in its presentation of voca- 
bulary. The Report has its own tragic story to tell. 410 words were pre- 
sented in the book. Pupils were tested on their recognition of 294 of these 
words. Only 13 of them were familiar to 75% or more of the children, 


Targets cannot be missed more tragically. This, we venture to think, 
is typical of many schools all over the country. Why does the process of 
teaching English involve such an enormous waste of time and energy? The 
Report itself helps us to answer this question in some measure, Many of our 
writers of textbooks do not know how to construct text materials systematically, 
In the course book referred to above, for example, 90% of the words which 
are known to 25% or less of the pupils occur only once or twice in the book. 
How can we expect to establish words in the minds of pupils if the vocabulary 
load is not suitably distributed from lesson to lesson and if words are not re- 
peated in different contexts in the text till they have a good chance of being 
established in the pupil’s mind? Only 15% of the words occur more than 
six times in this book. On the other hand, 99% of the words that occur 
more than six times in the book are known to more than 25% students, It is 
partly this inefficiency in the construction of textbooks that is responsible 
for the tragedy of English teaching in our schools. Add to this the mechanical 
and unenlightened teaching that goes on and the depressing environment 
in the midst of which learning takes place and it is no longer a mystery why 
only 13 words out of the 294 which they should have known in the course 
of the year are known to 75% or more of the pupils. 


We publish elsewhere in this issue a schedule which may help writers 
of text-books in the distribution of vocabulary items over the lessons which 
they plan. 


We also publish in this issue an article dealing with the attainment of 
pre-university students in English. The authorities of two of our statutory 
universities were kind enough to place at our disposal 150 scripts each that 
were actually written for the public examination at the end of the pre-uni- 
versity year. We selected from them only those Scripts which had been 
awarded more than second class marks by the examiners. Some of our 
trainees analysed the mistakes made by these candidates in their scripts and 
Shri W. S. S. Bhaskar has prepared a report on the results of this analysis. 
It is a most disturbing report. If this is the achievement in English of stu- 
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dents who were awarded second class marks, in how many ways did the other 
candidtes murder English? Not all the perfumes of Arabia could sweeten 
their little hands. Since these were scripts actually written and assessed 
for a public examination, it is incredible that the candidates should have 
obtained even a pass mark unless the examiner distinguished between the 
skills of comprehension and expression and ignored expression altogether, 
judging them by their intention rather than execution. Since this is the 
appalling state in which English is found in the pre-university class, how can 
we assume that true learning takes place in any subject whatsoever, in the 
years that follow? It is very clear that something is radically wrong with our 
courses of study in English and our methods of teaching English in pre-uni- 
versity classes.. We continue to practise ‘ lit. crit.’ and to teach ‘literature’ 
to students who do not know how to spell a word or write a single sentence. 


A sharp difference of opinion exists in these matters in the Boards of 
Studies in English in some of our universities. , For some University teachers, 
even setting apart one of the two course units or papers im Bie BRIVIS 
English to language skills amounts to “devaluing” literature. he average 
Pre-university student does not know the vocabulary and the steuctures pres- 
cribed in the S.S.C. syllabus, and the assumption that he does know them, as 
a university professor of English remarked, makes the prone English 
teaching unrealistic, Another argument is that our ills are purely temporary 
and that, with the reorganisation of English teaching in our schools, these 
are sure to vanish. But this hope is a dangerous illusion. | For the pupils 
who will be taught English under these new corona be taught by 
teachers who are now the very students whose English we deplore. 


i here to a letter received from one of our ex-trai- 
ee ena linha an Arts and Science college. He finds it difficult 
to practise the teaching techniques. that he learnt at the Institute because 
he has to work in a depressing environment,— „stereotyped teaching, queer 
examination schemes and a large number of ill-informed teachers who have 
no sympathy for the new approach.” He valued 200 scripts of his pre-uni- 
versity pupils for a mid-session examination and classified their errors under 


the following heads:— 
(1) Expressions like © the Addison.” 
(2) A thorough confusion of tenses. 
(3) Inability to use punctuation marks, not even the full stop. 


(4) Inability to use capital letters and ignorance of what a paragraph 
is, 


(5) The subject-verb-object structure is used incorrectly. 
(6) Common spelling mistakes. 


Even words printed in the question paper are wrongly spelt in 
their scripts. 


(7) Ignorance of such contrasts as ‘line’ and ‘sentence’, and ‘poem 
and ‘poetry.’ 


(8) Wrong use of prepositions. 


(9) Wrong plural forms. Students write ‘mans’ for ‘men’. 


EDITORIAL 3 


Our ex-trainee also valued 50 scripts of students admitted to the pre- 
professional course in medicine. These are usually students who secure 
high marks in the pre-university examination. They knew how and where 
to use capital letters and their use of tense forms was more satisfactory. They 
were also more familiar with the noun-verb-subject structure. But they 
made mistakes of all the other types listed above. They were also quite 
capable of using awkward constructions. Instead of writing: “I like best 
the essay on the functions of a university,” a candidate wrote: “ The one and 
the only essay is appreciable for me to the present is the functions of univer- 


sity.” 


That performance of this kind does not disappear with the first year 
of English in our universities is clear from the responses to a test held in the 
second year B.Com. class of a college and reported on by the teacher concerned. 
The test consisted of an essay on a given theme, which students were asked 
to write in the classroom. Typical essays contained, among others, the follow- 


ing sentences :— 
(1) Girl is a feman gender. 
(2) Girls looks noise (nice!). 
(3) His father marriaged girl to his boy. 


Our pre-university and university courses in Compulsory English need 
to be thoroughly revised. A Shakespeare play like Julius Caesar used to be 
prescribed as one of the texts for study by students in the first year university 
class. The practice probably continues in some universities even now. In 
others, unabridged Shakespeare plays have made room for ‘ shorter ’ Shakes- 
peare plays, plays from which the more difficult and archaic parts have been 
omitted. 


We should like to offer a few words by way of explanation before we 
venture to express our views on this subject. Your editor loves Shakespeare, 
on this side idolatry ,” as much as any. He has enjoyed teaching Shakes- 
peare plays to undergraduate classes. But the question has increasingly 
haunted his mind in recent years: What have the first year students gained 
by being taught a Shakespeare play? They have, no doubt, enjoyed it with 
the help of a teacher who explained it to them word by word. But what 
skill has the teaching promoted in these students? Have we made sure that 
these students can take up another Shakespeare play and read it by them- 
selves? If this is not possible and if students have still to depend on intel- 
lectual crutches in these matters, what value has this instruction beyond 
entertainment? If the student does not know English well, it is obviously 
our duty to teach him English instead of entertaining him in the class. A 
text-book is a means to this end; it is not an end in itself. But what hope is 
there of teaching him English when we prescribe a text-book which contains 
numerous items of archaic vocabulary and archaic structure? The stu- 
dent will first have to unlearn these archaisms forced on him through the 
text-book before he learns any English. Is this obstacle race worth while 
even when the impediment placed in the way is no less worthy of our affection 
than Shakespeare? Shakespeare is a real banquet to the student who has 
learnt to read and write current English well. But should we teach current 
English usage to students who have hardly mastered about 1500 words and 
not even a few elementary structures by means of ‘a shorter Shakespeare ° 
play? This is a question which calls; for deep and earnest heart-searching. 
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W blish elsewhere in this issue an analytical study of the vocabulary 
and E wines contained in ‘a shorter ° Shakespeare play by Shri R. A. Dave. 
The results of the analysis deserve careful study. 


We have a word to say about the course in the Methods of Teaching 
English in our training colleges. The Institute organised two seminars in 
Srinagar in the summer of 1961,—one with the Chairmen of the Boards of 
Studies in Education in our universities and Directors of Public Instruction 
or their representatives and another with the Heads of Departments of English 
in the universities. The first seminar considered the courses in English in 
schools and training colleges and the second one the pre-university and Com- 
pulsory English courses in our Arts and Science colleges. We publish the 
reports on these two seminars elsewhere in this issue. These Reports were 
c'rculated to the relevant Boards of Studies in our universities and to the 
Directorates of Education and Principals of training Colleges. We have 
received an interesting letter in this connection from Professor D, H. Em- 
mott of the Union Christian College, Berhampur, West Bengal and we should 
like to share some of its contents with our readers: 


“ Perhaps one or two comments from an Englishman engaged in this 
work for the Calcutta B.T. may be of interest to you. I heartily 
agree with you on the need for revising the English Methods 
courses. It is sad to discover the existence of ‘Bazaar Notes’ on 
English methods with many model answers in. Students can 
learn these by heart, reproduce them and so pass the e: 
without learning anything with regard to actually teaching English 
in the classroom. Answers are given to such questions as the 
place of English in modern India, the pros and cons of the Direct 
Method and West's New Method, etc. Students thus learn to 
express opinions which have been framed for them, The result is 
that, in this as in other subjects, the answers are all alike. When 
you have read one you have read them all! Anew English 
Methods Course could be devised which would make bazaar 
notes useless. It would be a great step forward.” 


xamination— 


“I heartily approve of the suggestion of including an oral English 
test in the school leaving examination. The B.T. English Methods 
Course rightly specifies preparing B.T. students to take oral Eng. 
lish classes. But when I suggest various ways of getting children 
to speak in English I am quickly disillusioned by the students 
who tell me there is no time or opportunity for oral English in 
schools—the children must spend all the time on grammar, rapid 


readers and the set book, etc. so that they can get through the 
examination.” 


“From the English methods paper I have seen I get the impression 
that if there is a question asking for personal notes it is always 
for teaching a difficult piece of poetry to higher classes. If occa- 
sionally a single piece of poetry were given for lower classes, or a 
particular item of grammar or anything else other than difficult 
poetry, it would lead to a greater ccncentration on classroom 
teaching techniques. With regard to grammar in the present 
syllabus, for example, B.T. students have only to be able to discuss 
its place in the curriculum and describe old and new methods of 
teaching grammar—and the answers to these are possibly given 

> 


——_— 


EDITORIAL 5 


“The students are naturally primarily concerned with passing the 
B.T. examination because of the difference it will make to their 
salaries. Perhaps if the examinations were not so crucial it would 
be better for their training. Despite the various disadvantages 
mentioned and others referred to in your report I should like to 
say I find the work enjoyable and the students responsive.” 


We publish elsewhere in this issue specimen syllabuses for the following 
programmes and courses of study: 


(1) Notes intended to be of use to Inspectors of Education in their 
inspection of the teaching of English in schools. 


(2) A syllabus for the Methods Course in Training Colleges. 


(3) A syllabus for the course in Compulsory English in our Arts and 
Science colleges. 


(4) A course in Contemporary English Usage for B.A.Honours students. 


Though each of these syllabuses is drafted by a member of the teaching 
staff, they have all been considered at several staff meetings. They represent 
the consensus of the opinions of teachers at this Institute. 


These syllabuses were prepared to meet a pressing demand from many 
quarters. Several Boards of Studies are willing to revise their syllabuses. 
But they are reluctant to do so unless a clear alternative is placed before them 
for consideration. And they are right too. The syllabuses published in this 
issue pretend to be nothing more than specimens prepared for the consideration 
of experts in the field. Each expert body will, of course, want to modify 
them in its own way. We offer these syllabuses as starting ground for further 
enquiry in this field. 


Several Boards of Studies in English have realised the need to give a 
language bias to the optional and special courses in English in our universities. 
Students of Special English in some of our universities haye to study even 
now a course in the history of the English language. But it is easier to form 
an idea of the working of the Constitution of the Indian Republic through 
the history of the Indian freedom struggle than to be familiar with contempor- 
ary English usage through a history of the language. Unless our graduates 
with Special or Optional English are thoroughly grounded in contemporary 
English usage, it is useless to expect them to teach the English language in 
our schools and in the compulsory courses in colleges. The introduction 
of this course of study in our Special and Optional English programme is 
therefore as important as the proposed revision of the Methods Course in 
our Training Colleges. The Methods course can hardly do anything for pros- 
pective teachers of English unless they have been trained in a content course on 
the language. It is only through a measure of this kind that the vicious circle 
of the problem of teaching English can be broken effectively. 


In conclusion, we should like to say a few words about the problems 
facing adult learners of English in this country. We received a pathetic 
letter from an adult learner in Ahmedabad and we reproduce below some of 
its contents in his own words and spellings :— 


“I have passed the S.S.C. Examination. I got 36 marks in the sub- 
ject of English. Owing to unfavourable circumstances, I cannot 
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study further in the College. So I want to learn and study the 
English at my home.” 


“My English is horribly weak. My English is poor. I want to 
improve it. I want to read ‘ Readers digest,’ ‘ Times of India,’ 
“Modern Review, etc. Moreover my ambition is to read and 
understand books of Radhakrishnan, Pandit Nehru, Bernard Shaw, 
Azara Pound, D. H. Lorance, T.S. Eliot, Aldus Huxley, Winston 
Churchill, H. G. Wells, Balzak, Bertrand Russel, Chekov, Gorkey 


and Shakespeare. I want to read and understand best books 
of English literature.” 


“ I have attraction for English literature. At present I do not under- 
stand English very well. I tried to read “Times of India’? for 
one and half month, but I could not follow.” 


When regular instruction in English in our schools and colleges calls for 
close attention, there is not much scope for tackling the problems of adult 
learners of English. But this also needs to be attended to. All that we could 
Say to the correspondent was that he should buy a copy of The Advanced Lear- 
ner’s Dictionary of Current English by Hornby, Gatenby and Wakefield (Oxford 
University Press) and use it constantly; study Hornby’s Os ford Progressive 
English for Adult Learners (OUP); and read the simplified versions of great 
novels and other books published notably by the Oxford University’ Press, 
Macmillan and Orient Longmans. If he owned a radio set, he could listen 
to the B.B.C. broadcasts of English by radio or he could buy a set of pro- 
prietory language teaching records and listen to them every day. 


a 


LANGUAGE, SYSTEM AND LOGIC 
BERNARD Lorr 


N° sort of logic is more deceptive than the one which depends upon 
analogy. Analogy is the partial similarity or agreement between two 
things which in other ways are unlike. It has not only given rise to a great 
deal of dubious reasoning, but also to one or two phrases which should not be 
used seriously in discussion at all—I have in mind particularly the phrase 
“false analogy.” But since to argue by analogy is a method which bears 
the sanction of the most famous philosophers, it will be as well at the outset 
to examine some particular cases from the worthiest sources, The Socratic 
discourses of Plato and Xenophon are good materials. Here isa passage from 
The Republic :-— 


“Then do you think,” I said, “that [the unworthy people who have 
given up trade to become philosophers] are different to look upon 
from a little bald tinker who has come into money, and has just 
had his chains knocked off, had a bath, and got a new coat on his 
back, and is fitted up to act the bridegroom, who means to take 
advantage of the poverty and loneliness of his master’s daughter 
to marry her?” 


“ No, not very different,” he said. 


“And what children can we expect of such parents? They will be 
bastards and weaklings, will they not?” 


“ Inevitably.” 


“Then when those who are unworthy of instruction unworthily ap- 
proach and associate with her, what thoughts and beliefs will be 
their children? Will they not be such as really deserve to be 
called sophisms—nothing that is genuine or has part in true 
thought?” 


“ Most certainly,” he said.1 


The first question put into the mouth of Socrates here is an enquiry after 
an analogy—are these people like or unlike the “little bald tinker ” who 
came up from nothing and married the boss's daughter? It is agreed that, 
to some extent, they are “like,” and (here is the classic reaction of the 
confirmed analogist) the point is not just driven to earth, but hunted further 
afield: the children of such a match will be bastards and weaklings. We 
should not criticize this statement as a fact, because it corresponds to contem- 
porary views of eugenics, even though today we should rather expect the oppo- 
site result,healthy and resourceful children,and certainly not “bastards.” This 
point granted, then, the whole proposition is moved into an allegorical frame: 
will not the man who unworthily “ marries Instruction ? have of her a pro- 
geny of unworthy thoughts and beliefs? And the answer of the interlocutor 
to this question is an unqualified “ yes.” This kind of reasoning is nothing 
but sublime cheating. It should be examined in detail on two levels. The 


1. Plato: Republic, VI, (trans. A.D. Lindsay, revised edition, London, 1920, p. 214), 
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first is logical: the man who tries to work a good match for himself is “ like ” 
a man who wishes for learning without being fit for it. But they are “ like ” 
in only a very restricted sense, e.g. in that both aspire to better themselves, 
both give their love for some kind of ideal. The second is linguistic: only in 
very elliptical or metaphorical language can we talk of “ marrying ” instruc- 
tion, or, indeed, even of “ Instruction ,” personified with a capital I. Every- 
day communication makes no further demands than some phrase to the effect 
that such a person is, say, keen to learn. It is apparent that even on purely 
linguistic considerations there is considerable disparity between the styles of 
the two parts of this analogy; one is matter-of-fact, the other highly meta- 
phorical. 


To argue that a process A gives a result which can be seen more clearly 
by comparing it with the result of a process B, which is in some points similar, 
may work both ways. If for purposes of persuasion the speaker wants the 
result of process B to appear appropriate to process A, his dialectic may ac- 
commodate this device. But because process B is essentially different, not 
“the same,” the result cannot be the same either. Indeed it would be just 
as reasonable to assert that, since process B is essentially not the same as pro- 
cess A, nothing at all about process A can be proved by observing process B, 
There may very well be a tendency for the results to be likewise similar in 
some respects, but no proof that they will be so; rather the contrary. Yet 
these Socratic discourses show that this type argument was taken as most 
convincing; the swing out to the analogy and back to the original proposition 
is regularly greeted with “Certainly”, “Indeed”, or “ Undoubtedly ” 
from the listeners. In the quotation, the subject is accused of sophisms by 
an argument which is carried on in paralogisms. More importantly, the 
argument is false, since the conclusions are patently untrue: a Dick Whitting- 
ton match of the sort described does not “ inevitably ” produce bastards 
or weaklings, because the tinker, although little and bald, is not necessarily 
physically or mentally unworthy of his master’s daughter; but Socrates’ false 
philosopher is, by definition, unworthy, and will therefore certainly not aspire 
to good philosophy. Socrates’ conclusions depend upon a view of life which 
commended to the Grecks a society ruthlessly stratified socially as well as 
politically—a Republic which, in our sense of the word, was no republic at 
all. It is his world-view, not his reasoning, which really supports the argu- 


ment. 


Here is another, subtler, example :— 


(Socrates is talking about the characteristics of 


a good city guardia; 
and how a future guardian should be trained). G t 3 


“ Do you not think, then,” I said, “ that so far as their fitness for guard- 


ing is concerned, a noble youth and a well-bred dog are very much 
alike?” 


“ What do you mean?” 

“ I mean, for example, that both must be sharp-sighted, quick of foot 
to pursue the moment they perceive, and strong enough to make 
captures and overcome opposition when necessary.” 


“ Yes,” he said; “ all these qualities are required.” 


* And since they are good fighters, they must certainly be brave.” 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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“ Surely.” 


“ But will either horse or dog or any animal be brave if it be not spirit- 
ed? Have you not observed that spirit is unconquerable and 
irresistible? Every soul possessed by it will meet any danger fear- 
less and unshrinking.” F 


“ I have noticed that.” 


“ Then we are quite clear as to what must be the bodily characteristics 
of our guardians?” 


EY esii 
“ And as to their mental qualities, we know they must be spirited.” 
“ Certainly.’ 


Here the comparison is between a noble youth and a well-bred dog; a number 
of points of similarity are noted—keen sight, quick reactions, bodily strength. 
It is then observed that brave animals are “‘spirited”; “spirit”? is an essential 
quality of a brave horse or dog. But this in itself is no argument that a brave 
human being must be possessed of the same characteristic; a brave dog will 
bark at its enemy, but this does not constitute a proof that a brave man will 
also bark. Yes Socrates is shown as saying, ““........ we know they must be 
spirited,” where the “knowledge” arises from the observation of dogs and 
horses. This is not to deny, of course, that brave dogs and horses are likely 
to be spirited, and brave men too, and that the two members of the analogy 
have, as we should expect, these two elements also in common. What seems 
completely misleading is that the comparison is dressed up to appear as truth 
arrived at through logical processes (“We know they must be spirited’). I 
have shown how an argument like this can bring in material which is more 
than speciously illuminating or decorative; it is positively misleading, since 
it contributes nothing to the essence of the argument, and can detract from 
the truth. It could be called “ prose-verse,” writing which moves forward 
and also back on itself, bringing in imagery for some purpose other than 
the pure didactic. A. D. Lindsay said with some truth that Plato wrote 
poetry. 


This preamble on analogy has been prompted by the recent writings 
of a number of linguists who find it difficult to see language as a system. Two 
of them have expressed their doubts in inaugural lectures, and it is these 
papers? which I intend to examine in what follows, It has become a tradi- 
tion for a new professor to take the opportunity of his inaugural lecture to 
say more openly than is usual in learned articles what are his particular sympa- 
thies and antipathies in the field he professes. When first robed, he tends, 
paradoxically, to appear in undress. We can therefore look, even in the 
printed versions of these lectures, for some deep-seated feelings of pleasure 
or pain; Professors Allen and Reid both take the opportunity to express their 
doubts about the findings of structural linguistics. Both have been appointed 
to chairs which were instituted for the study of philology (those of Comparative 
Philology and the Romance Languages respectively), and are therefore pro- 


2, Plato: Republic, II, ed. cit. p. 62. 


3. W.S. Allen: On the Linguistic Study of Languages, Cambridge, 1957 (A). 
T. B. W. Reid: Historical Philology and Linguistic Science, Oxford, 1960 (R). 
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fessionally concerned with a historical, or diachronic, view of languages, 
whereas some modern grammarians and all structural linguists have professed 
to take as their source material the current forms of a language; their study 
is synchronic. They are therefore by nature exercised to defend their ap- 
proach against the inroads of a discipline which may appear threatening to 
their interests; but if these fears are what lies behind their work, they are 
illusory, since there is room for all. Much of what they said on these occasions 
may be treated as ephemeral, particularly the side-thrusts of the latter pro- 
fessor against the former, but the objections raised to the idea of language as a 
system are important for what they imply, and do not seem to state the case 
at all fairly. 


Professor Allen’s views may be summarized in this way: it is purely 
a presupposition that language is systematic, though parts of it, e.g. its phono- 
logy and grammar, seem more ‘ systematizable’ than most other forms of 
overt human behaviour, But this is only a presupposition, and is countered 
by the categorical statement:— 


linguistics assumes no categories in rebus, no system inherent in the 
material and awaiting discovery. 


Elsewhere a similar downright statement is made: 


There are no facts in linguistics until the linguist has made them; 
they are ultimately, like all scientific facts, the products of imagina- 
tion and invention.® 


Professor Reid quotes readily from Allen, but is worried by a different point: 
how can a “ unified ” system be abstracted even from the flow of speech of 
one informant, since his “ register” or “styles” or “levels of diction” are 
likely to be inconsistent,varying, e.g., in relation to the personality of the inter- 
locutor or investigator, and his forms of speech will change with time. To 
try to take an instantaneous photograph of a language as a system in a state 
of momentary equilibrium is an impossible ideal, since language behaves more 
like an evolutionary tendency in time. He Says, in a sentence not very praise- 
worthy either for its grammar or its logic: 


A language ‘ never is, but always to be’ systematic.® 


Perhaps neither of these expressions of opinion is intrinsically of great 
importance. What is interesting about them is the general climate of opinion 
they exemplify. This is strikingly uncongenial to all that the structural 
linguists stand for, and all that their constructs are based upon. They assume 
that language is systematically structured and even the most detailed and 
painstaking works of this sort do not pause to question the matter.? Indeed 
no pursuit of research in this way could be continued without some such 
assumption; Hockett says that “an analyst can get at the central sub-systems 
only by working through sound and meaning.” Here the relevant contrast 
is clearly brought out; one side talks of no system inherent in the material; 
the other of “ getting at ” the system. 


4; 

5. i 

A Ch: Ta “ The design of a language”, of C. F. Hockett: A Course in Modern Lin- 
is a N. Y 1958, 4s an instance of this. Hockett subsumes three central sub-systems and 

es ‘peripheral sub-systems under this head. 


ey 
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Before giving a view on this controversy, I want to return to the inaugural 
lectures and examine the analogies which helped, or perhaps even caused, 
the speakers to think out and formulate their points of view. Both have re- 
course to the language of imagery when this matter of system is under consi- 
deration. Not all the imagery is theirs, and they are very prepared to make 
the requisite attributions, but there is no doubt that the metaphors are accept- 
ed by them with approval, sometimes even with gullibility. But, like the up- 
start princes in Machiavelli, they “make the journey as if they had wings; 
their problems start when they alight.” 


Allen mentions Schleicher’s analogy between languages and living 
organisms, perhaps with some misgivings, but certainly with none openly 
expressed. This analogy is used to suggest that language “ evolved ” like 
a living organism, developing to meet the challenge of its surroundings and 
surviving or expiring according to how successfully the challenge was met. 
But the disparities between the two are too numerous to allow of any conclu- 
sion at all being arrived at from this analogy. A language does not die be- 
cause it fails to meet a challenge of fitness to survive; it does not necessarily 
grow from primitive beginnings (at least we can haye no proof of this; there 
are no known “ primitive” languages). The analogy added incentive to 
the historical study of languages by suggesting that the nature of a diachronic 
survey was near to the nature of language itself, just as the history of species 
accounted for by natural selection brought the investigator near to the nature 
of living things. But since the reasoning was by analogy, there can be no 
proof that the linguist is, by the same token, brought nearer to the nature of 
language. Nor does it invalidate the synchronic approach which tried to 
see language as a system fully developed with clarity and precision to meet 
the calls likely to be made upon it. * 


Later, Allen gives his views on method in linguistic research, What 
he has said about the nature of language naturally adumbrates his views 
on these methods;he believes that the choice lies between a set of hard-and-fast 
procedural postulates and the casting around for some theory congenial to 
the particular analyser for the particular language.® The former, of course, 
assumes more of a system than the latter. ‘Then there is a foretaste of imagery 
to come: the first approach is called “the assembly-line process,” a phrase 
doubtless meant to be pejorative, since it implies a heartless,spirit-destroying 
task; thesecond is called “the application of the theory to the genius of the 
individual craftsman,” where “craftsman” has the pleasanter connotation of 
a worker with pride in his job. The point is driven home in this way: 


a crystallization of techniques—except for certain specifically organized 
projects—is liable to result in a fossilization of theory. 


Our interest is engaged by the words “ crystallization >° and “ fossilization ,” 
the characteristics of which are, respectively, hardness and primaeval death. 
It is obvious from the current work of structural linguists that their studies 
have Jed to nothing of the kind. The results they have obtained, whatever 
their ultimate “ truth ” or value, have a strikingly unhardened variety about 
them, and are very lively indeed. It is in fact some older-style grammarians 
who have “ fossilized ° language into the dead shapes of Latin and Greek 
conjugations and declensions, which appear inappropriate to other languages. 


8. A., p. 12. He evidently has in mind A. Schleicher’s book Darwinism tested by the 
Science of Language (English translation, 1869). 
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Reid’s paper yields many examples of this sort of special pleading, but 
I intend to discuss only three of them. The most glaring is an extension ofa 
hint in de Saussure! as to an analogy between a language and a plant: de 
Saussure suggested that slitting up the stem of a plant and looking at the 
fibres running lengthways was similar to taking a historical view of a language 
(a “diachronic” or “evolutionary” view), while cutting across the stem 
and looking at the end of the fibres was like a “synchronic” or “systematic” 
view. The analogy in itself is not helpful, and, since the distinction with 
regard to language is clear and simple to grasp, virtually unnecessary. Slitting 
up the stem will show us only a small number of fibres, say those for relative 
clauses and labial consonants. Why should we not see the rest historically, 
too? But Reid, whose aim is to discredit the synchronic approach, argues 
not from the matter of the language but that of the stem: 


But if the transverse section, as Saussure (sic) maintains, shows relations 
between the fibres which cannot be perceived in the longitudinal 
section, it does so only at the cost of killing the plant. 


The drift is now apparent, but not the logic. We are meant to suppose that 
since the stem is cut and the plant killed if we want to look at the fibres in 
relation to one another, so we shall kill the lanugage if we adopt the synchro- 
nic approach. But there are many weaknesses in this argument. First, on the 
botanical side, I do not think that a plant is killed if its stem is cut across; so 
long as the roots are left intact it is more likely to grow up better than BETA 
(A confirmed analogist would want to expatiate at this point on the rejuvens 
ation, or the pruning, of language). Second, since the splitting of the stem 
need not, ^r should not,be confined to two sets of fibres, there is no reason wh 

the approach to a historical study should be restricted in this way, or indeed: 
why the one should in any way be taken to illuminate the other, 3 2 


Reid goes on to talk of language as a “tangled web of filaments, som 
_ interconnected but many others free” I want to return to this ESN 
when I discuss the system of language at the end of this paper, Here it ig 
necessary to say only that the patterning of language, without which no des. 
cription can be envisaged, has nothing in common with a “tangled web » 
and the analogy can be taken only as tendentious, t 


The last of Reid’s analogies (again a borrowed one) which I wish to 
consider is the comparison of a language system with a watch," Tt comes 
at a point where he ceases to take for granted the assumption that “a state of 
language is essentially a single system,” or, quoting from the French linguist 
Meillet, “a very delicate and complicated system in which all the parts adhere 
strictly together.”12 The clockwork of a watch functions according to such a 
system, it has been said. But (Reid goes on, in effect), language changes, is 
changing all the time-—but watches do not. Displace a part of a watch and 
it stops; vary the place of linguistic items and the language goes on, Again 
there can be no useful deduction here because a language is a language, not A 
watch. It is possible to conceive of a system which is not so finely balanced 
as that of a watch. It is also possible to imagine a watch in which-some parts 
are as relatively out of place as a dialect speaker’s linguistic elements are from 
a sort of Koine or educated norm. The watch may continue to go, even 


é 
10. R, p- 16, where full references are also given. 
11. R., p. 16 


i » 
12. “...ou tout se tient rigoureusement. 
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though it may stop from time to time or not keep good time when it is going. 
And I suppose that watches are improved from time to time—they “ change ” 
or “ evolve,” since not all watches are the same. To attempt to define the 
nature of language by comparing it with that of a watch is not conducive 
to precision or even fairness. A language and a watch are different things, 
and their differences are, in the end, more important than their similarities. 
To conclude anything of the nature of language from the workings of a watch 
is a dangerous process. In what I have just said about a watch “evolving,” 
the countering of the argument is as dangerous as the argument itself; the dis- 
proving is offered simply to discountenance the reasoning by analogy. 


I have not tried to summarise the whole gamut of speculation by which 
those linguists who are opposed to the idea ofa system in language attempt 
to prove their case. Much of the “ reasoning ” leading to their conclusions is 
in fact “ analogizing ” of the sort I have tried to expose. What is necessary 
is to re-affirm the idea of language as largely systematic, for if, say, the teacher 
of a second or foreign language honestly believed that the skills he was teach- 
ing were for the most part, or entirely, unsystematic, he could justifiably give 
up and turn to teaching some other subject. Analogies aside, objections to 
the concept of system in language tend to be of two main sorts: first, how can 
an organism be at once systematic and variable (as already stated, even an 
idiolect varies from day to day and in relation to different listeners) ?; second, 
how can a system be made compatible with so much redundancy (little is 
lost when a speaker with a lisp neutralizes the contrast between |s| and /®/in 
English, since the utterance in context is sufficiently recognizable)? Other 
objections arise for the most part from these considerations, e.g. that, since 
there are varieties of all kinds in a language, no two descriptions are or can 
be the same—or for other reasons, no two descriptions are the same. All 
these contentions lead to the belief that the system of a language is a product 
of the mind of the systematizer;it is borne of his invention and his imagination, 
and there is nothing intrinsic in the language which is in the nature of an 
orderly pattern awaiting discovery and codification. 


This may in part be true. The terms ‘systematic’ and ‘ arbitrary’ 
need not be taken as mutually exclusive. Some parts of a language may be 
accepted as systematic without demur from any side;others may be impossible 
to systematise at all simply, with the consequence that two investigators, 
working on these parts of the language, are unlikely to come to similiar con- 
clusions, or even begin to move towards a patterning which is common between 
them. A high frequency relationship between elements suggests what does 
not relate to arbitrary choice. Consciousness of such relationship may depend 
on the general untested impressions of a user of the language, and that could 
be a system. So could an awareness of the patterning after a frequency count 
of a series of occurrences in source material. One of these systematizations 
could confirm or deny the other, but the fact emerges that a system has been 
validated. Benjamin Lee Whorf’s study of “ phonesthemes ”13 puts into a 
consciously observed and tested system a phenomenon which English speakers 
must in varying degrees have been aware of for many centuries: that certain 
initial consonant clusters are likely to occur in words which can be grouped 
together semantically e.g., g/— begins a number of words relating to light 
(glow, gleam, glimmer), and this suggests a systematic arrangement. The 
cluster s/— suggests further group concepts (‘cutting,’ as in slit, slab, and 
“muddiness ’ as in slimy, slither), and so on. But glum and slam are not suited 


13. Benjamin Lee Whorf: Language, Thought, and Reality, N.Y., 1956. 
50573 
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to such a system; they do not occur to the impressionistic systematizer as 
being of the glow— and slit-slimy—groups at all because they fall outside the 
semantic area which is felt to group the others together. They look arbitrary, 
and postulate either another grouping or (in this context) a simple statement 
of their individual nature—and for practical purposes the new grouping may 
be useless, whereas the simple statement of meaning has the advantage of 
at least being accurate and capable of verification. Experience can take 
in the arbitrary as well as the systematic, and language probably has something 
intrinsically of both. And to ignore this will lead to dealing with units about 
which nothing profitable can be said. 


The chief argument against this reasoning is, however, that no linguist 
would begin work at all if he profoundly believed it to be true, any more than 
a man would ever set out on a journey if he really thought that to travel hope- 
fully were a better thing than to arrive. To adopt an entirely fragmentary 
view of language is to accept each linguistic element as an isolated pheno- 
menon; this conception of language will entail the investigator in a series of 
isolated observations of minimal elements, for if no system can be assumed 
there can be, apparently, no systematic relation between any of these ele- 
ments, and therefore no grouping or order. I find it impossible to see the work 
of any scientist in this way. To observe, for a scientist, is to ask the question 
“Why?” The nature of the scientific process is to observe some natural 

henomenon and, as an effort of the imagination,construct a hypothesis which 
will account for this phenomenon and align it with some other observed pheno- 
menon. ‘The one is then found to behave in the same way as the other; the 
imagined relation has been elevated to the status of a hypothesis, and the 
next stage in the process is to try to find other examples of the phenomenal 
behaviour which conform to the same pattern. The pattern of behaviour is 
then tested ina large number of cases, and a principle, something tendin 
towards a “ law ” of nature, is deduced and stated. 5 


What is the opposite of this? It is presumably a description which stops 
short at the observation and recording of each phenomenon; in the case ae 
cribed, a certain thing happens, but if no system is postulated, it would be 
improper to observe and compare similar behaviour in similar circumstances 
since this would imply the “ working ° of some system, some case of similar 
behaviour giving similar results. If the observed behaviour is taken to be 
sporadic or spasmodic, all that can be said about it is that it exists, and is 
itself, It can be recorded but not explained. The extreme philosophical 
position dependent upon such a world-view is, of course, existentialism, but 
there is much in the universe which suggests that this position is not the true 
one; evidence ranges from the stars in their courses to conditioned reflexes, 
Both these phenomena have, in fact, been systematised to a high degree of 

redicability. To predict an eclipse of the moon, or a response to a stimulus, 
is to accept as a fact that such things work to a system. Whether the system 
“ exists” until it is discovered is a point of ontological speculation which 
perhaps depends ultimately on what is meant by such words as exist and dis- 
ate Le is obviously not tangible, but may be rather accurately represented, 
as in the systematic formulae of chemistry. 


ow apply these remarks specifically to language. In the case of 
hey ma t ale to argue on the lines of a Euclidian reductio ad absurdum. 
ft 8 enomena of language are not mainly systematic, they can only be 
Ift ps rbitrary. One small fragment of language, say the smallest, a speech 
mainly uld then appear in any context, and its relation to its surroundings 
Bp controlled only by a vast number of individual cases, each entirely 
wou ” 
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independent of the other, and each to be acquired individually for that parti- 
cular situation. Language would then be a great conglomeration of unrelated 
atoms, each with a referent-entirely and completely its own and each needing 
to be mastered and utilized individually. However extreme this position, 
it is worth stating as the logical conclusion if no system is postulated. There 
is now what appears to be a “ conventional tie? between a word and its 
referent; the words sugar basin and the china object on my table in which 
sugar of one sort or another is kept are closely linked in the mind of an English- 
speaking person. But this example is shown to be more than an arbitrary 
phenomenon as soon as it is examined linguistically. To start with, it is made 
up, in a conventional order paralleled in other collocations (e.g., head-gear, 
meat-safe), of two words which can stand independently; yet to reverse the 
order basin sugar, gear-head, would be inadmissible. What of sugar and basin 
as separate morphemes? These appear arbitrary in our present state of 
knowledge since they go back to roots which themselves have only a “ con- 
ventional tie” with the objects they refer to. But at some ‘primaeval stage 
in the development of Indo-Germanic speech behaviour there must have been 
some link between the words and the referents; there can have been no purely 
arbitrary choice of a word for a referent, but rather, as in other branches of 
human behaviour, a response to mect a challenge. Again, it is unthinkable 
that communication could be established between two or more human beings 
by means of a purely arbitrary set of speech phenomena. For even if we 
assume that for all practical purposes the relation between word and referent 
is in most cases arbitrary (onomatopacic words are exceptional, compounds 
must be reduced to their elements), and must be learnt (“I have to refer to 
this thing as a sugar-basin ”), what we wish to say about these things must be 
arranged according to patterns which have become familiar in different 
contexts. A child, having broken a toy and heard “ You’ve broken your 
lorry,” can take it that, if he knocks the sugar-basin off the table, he may 
reasonably tell his parents about it by saying , “ I’ve broken the sugar-basin.” 
Here the learning is not the scientist’s in any strict sense, but that of the human 
being observing or assimilating behaviour patterns. 


The child learning its mother tongue and the learner taking up a foreign 
language equally assume a system in speech behaviour. ‘There need not be 
any conscious observation or ratiocination; processes of analogizing at work 
subliminally are enough. The child who learns English as his mother tongue 
becomes aware of the fact that simple past tenses are often formed by the 
addition of the suffix / t / or /d / or /id/ to the root of the verb, as in want- 
wanted, walk-walked. ‘This looks like a systematic procedure, so what more 
natural than to make the past tense of go; / goud /, which is what often hap- 
pens? This is an example of what some call “ false analogy ”’, a term which 
(as I have implied above) is misleading, since it is not the analogy itself which 
is false—want, walk and go have much in common, e.g., the fact that they all 
fall within one possible word-class in the language system of English. It is 
the result which is, in a sense, “ false,” but only because it is “ wrong ” or 
inadmissible. Native English speakers do not use it for all the items in this 
form-class; the postulation of a system which includes a statement “ past 
tenses are formed in / t / or / d / or / id / ” does not cover all the facts, since it 
leaves such forms as went, drank, unaccounted for. This does not necessarily 
mean that they do not conform to any system at all—though that would 
not be impossible; it may mean that the system is not sufficiently described 
by the given statement, and a more refined statement is needed, 


These considerations bring us back to the objections made by those who 
feel they cannot view language as a system. These objections, it will be 


* 
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nder two heads, variety and redundancy. They 

eS e formulated as follows: how can such a vari- 
can aa wasteful affair as language, with no two manifestations of it exactly 
ine same (except in mechanical recording) and much of it demonstrably 
expendable, be thought of as a system? Further consideration shows that 
these are not real objections. If language elements were for the most 
part arbitrary, variations in the phonetic shape or utterance-grouping of those 

elements would impede communication, since nothing could be assumed 

about the nature or meaning of the disparate element. In fact, the variants 

are going to have similarities which preserve certain of their qualities within 

a system. For instance, in my speech the sound | a | frequently precedes 

the sound //, / © /, |s |; and /f/, butin many other types of speech the sound 

| e/ appears in this position. But both | a| and / æf are vowels, and both 

conform to a formula V+C, which is a common arrangement in the system 

of English. Without any such system V could be replaced by any speech 

sound, e.g., / k / or | b/, which would give / ks / or / kf /, both of which would 

be entirely misleading in these contexts. Here is an illustration on the mor- 

phological plane of analysis: a distinguished broadcaster once told me that his 

father was a tailor, and, as a boy, he used to read to the men working in his 

father’s shop; and (such was the age) a large part of the reading matter was 

taken from the novels of Charles Dickens. The boy found some of the nouns 

(“ content-words ”) strange to him, and he hit upon the expedient of saying 


“ sleeve-board ” instead of any he could not pronounce. None of his listen- ` 


ers, he says, ever expressed the least surprise or raised any objection. This 
would not have been so if he had substituted a verb-form, say, or a preposi- 
tion. The sense was marred, but not the system. 


It is true that much is redundant, but this fact again points to the presence 
rather than the absence of a system. An extreme case of the retention of 
only a small part of the system is that of the “ whistle-talk ” of the Gomera 
islanders.14 Reports suggest that these people 


67) | may have meant “I don’t want a thing,” or 
Much will be clear from the context, but even thi 


choice interpretations, since it will itself contai 


exact shape and relative pitch it assumes will va 
But this does not invalidate the fact of the pattern 


mance of a language by observing the performance 
way to come to conclusions about the nature of language is to observe langu- 
age in action. Further, if every speech Phenomenon were non-systematic 
nothing could be said about a language which had any relevance to the langu- 
age as a whole; everything would have only ad hoc validity. Much can, in fact, 
be varied or expended without the system being unrecognizably violated. 
EEA Nt 

14, A. Classe: ‘‘ Phonetics of the Silbo Gomero,’ 


c of a watch). The only 


> Archiv Linguistiza, ix, 44-61, 1957. 
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But language systems are admittedly so complex in patterns and balance and 
contrast that it is extremely unlikely that two independent descriptions will 
ever be the same, however rigid the procedures of description. A synchronic 
view and the limitations of knowledge will bring out some elements which 
appear to be arbitrary, and these cannot be accounted for in simple terms. 
That does not preclude infinite refinement in the description, nor militate 
against the conception of order in language. I suppose that Reid spoke of the 
tangled web of filaments because the complications seemed to him so great. 
But the web is really patterened. For the language-teacher the important 
fact is that nothing about language, and nothing observed in the light of langu- 
age, invalidates the existence of a dominating system. He will have to teach 
elements in which the usage may appear to conflict with an established “ law * 
of the grammar—the “ exception ”, as it used to be called—but to inculcate 
the “ law ” is to teach the “ behaviour ” which skills in the language demand. 
This is the core of the language, and old-style or new-type description will 
rightly continue to accept it as such. And this accords with the observed 
patterns of human behaviour; we are not, (Bertrand Russell wrote in the 
20s) in practice, much concerned with the actual particulars that come into 
our experience in sensation; we are concerned rather with whole systems to 
which the particulars belong and of which they are signs,16 


15. Bertrand Russell: The Analysis of Mind, 1921, p. 193 
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Contents: 


One Common Presentation of Simple Past, 

An Alternative Method of Teaching Narrative Simple Past. 
Simple Present and Simple Past (Iterative, Neutral, Actual), 
Simple and Progressive Forms. 

Grammar (Lingustic Description) and Teaching. 

A Grammar of the “ Past Perfect ”, 


One Common presentation of Simple Past. 


A COMMON preliminary to teaching the Simple Past form is establish- 
ment of the word now. This is often done with a series of sentences, 


like I am putting this book on the desk. Now I am taking this book Srom the desk 
Now I am putting it on the table. Now it is on the table. i 


The word now may be translated, or the pupils may tumble to the mean- 
ing. Otherwise, it is difficult to see how the meaning of now is comm uni- 
cated that is, it is difficult to see any difference between any of th 
sentences without now and the same Sentence with now added. u a 


It may be noted that the now is ambiguous. In the one sentence, Now I 


am putting .......... it means “ at this moment 2: in the other, Now it is 
on......... _-) It means “ during a period of time from some time in the ast 
including this moment and extending beyond it”, At a casual glance ae 
a 
> 


ambiguity may seem inconsequential: I think it has an influence in the for. 
mation of a misconception about the past tenses, leading to substitution of 
Past Progressive for Simple Past; reference to this influence will be made later 


Let us take it that the word now has meaning, from the 
our being able to use this meaning for contrast The 
3 ; ast. rocedure, w 
have established now, is to move the object, and the p aes when We 


E es. i n to contrast the ne 
position of the object ‘and the Previous one: Now it IS in ony W 
the table. g ee bag: it WAS on 


point of view of 


The first observation to make is that in t 
there is no word to parallel now in the contrasted sent 
z ence, i 
mother tongues have near equivalents for is and was, this con: or pupils whose 


culty; they perceive the analogy between mother tongue and English Pheer 
7 f 3 or 


now in the contrasted sentence. Many pupils persist ae 


B th A 
interpretation of was as a past time marker, and this mistaken 


automatically insert it 
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together with the plain stem or stem+ -ed (He was send the parcel. He was 
climbed the tree) to the end of their school days, and beyond. 


The presentation outlined above includes another confusing element. 
Immediately before the contrasted JS and WAS, representing the contrasted 
present and past positions (in my bag, on the table), we have had a series 
of sentences with the verb in the Present Progressive form, (am putting, am 
taking), denoting actions; and the word now—as has already been men- 
tioned—has been equally associated with the period of time ‘during which an 
object occupies a position and the moment of occurrence of an action, It 
would be too much to expect that these Present Progressives should make no 
impression in association with the introduction of the Simple Past; and we 
find that in the English of many pupils, the Past Progressive form appears as a 
sturdy rival to the Simple Past for expression of actions. When we have 
used the Present Progressive for a present action, then the Simple Present is 
for a “state” (a position), then the Simple Past was for a “ state ” (a position) ; 
I do not think we can grumble when the learners use the Past Progressive 
for a past action. 


I have tried to show how actual confusions of form, those we discover 
in students’ work, may be traced to the presentation of the Simple Past through 
a series of sentences like Z am putting the book on the desk. Now I am pulting it on 
the table. Now I am putting it in my bag. It IS in my bag. It WAS on the table, 
The next thing is to ask whether this presentation of the Simple Past form 
provides the kind of context in which the form usually appears. To me, 
this situation (change of position consequent on action) seems unrepresenta- 
tive for occurrence of the Simple Past. It is, indeed, the sort of context for 
presenting the Present Progressive itself, the Present Perfect(referring to the 
recent past)—J am closing the door. I have closed it,—or the verb be+ —ed (Past 
Participle of occurrence, or state) —I am closing the door. The door is closed. 
If later, the Present Perfect is introduced by the performing of an action 
and the reference afterwards to the state of things brought about by the 
performance of it, we can expect our pupils to confuse the tenses; as they do. 


For the Simple Past, considered from a “time” point of view, we need 
a distinct interval between the time of the past event and the present moment, 
and we need an absence of attention to the intervening period of time, that is, 
the absence of any bridging of the interval through a relationship-for instance, 
a causal relationship—between past and present. When a teacher picks up 
an object and puts it in one place; and then picks up the same object and 
moves it to another place; all in sight of the class; then there is for the pupils 
no gap, but a continuous bridge between past and present situations. It 
appears that any “ situational” or “ oral ” presentation of the Simple Past 
is likely to form dubious associations. 


Reviewing the presentation oft he Simple Past outlined above, we have 
seen that the main consideration was the association of the Simple Past 
form was with past time, that contrast was used as the simplest device for 
distinguishing between present and past times,and that a single context (the 
moving of an object from place to place), already used for presenting the 
Present Progressive, was used again, so that there was no real need for the use 
ofa new tense. ` á 


Generalizing from the foregoing paragraphs, I think we might say: 


1. The tenses need to be looked at as a system, so that presentation of 
one tense, whether that presentation is situationally “effective ” 
or not, does not confuse later presentation of other tenses, 
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2. A situation in which two tenses are brought into contrast is not 
necessarily a typical situation for the presence of the new tense. 


3. Typical usage in a situation which is typical, should have priority. 


4. A new tense ought not to be taught simply because it exists in the 
language and therefore in a teaching programme: it ought to be 
taught because the need for it arises, because a new type of con- 
text occurs. 


An Alternative Method of Teaching Narrative Simple Past 


I do not think the forming of an association between past time and 
the Simple Past form ought to be our primary purpose in a presentation 
of the Simple Past. The main, typical, use of the Simple Past form is in 
narrative. However, what makes a story is not past time, nor use of the 
Simple Past tense form; for a story may be recounted—particularly when the 
narrator is semi-literate—in the Simple Present tense form, or indeed as all 
Indian examiners know, by a succession of plain stem forms. What makes 
a story is the succession of events; and association with succession of occur- 
rences is the main association to establish when we present the Simple Past. 
If we make this association, I do not think it is important or even necessary 
to demonstrate the past time element at all. 
what the introduction of the Simple Past form should signify is the possibility 
of a new kind of experience in English: story telling. 


A further point to consider is that some time later in the Course the 
pupils will meet with the Past Perfect. Ifwe make our primary association 
for the Simple Past a time association, Simple Past and Past Perfect areas 
are likely to get very confused. 


To begin with, it is easy to see that if in our presentation, we have con- 
veyed the impression that the Simple Past refers to recent past, then we ask 
for the association of the Past Perfect with distant past. In India, and else- 
where, students and even teachers firmly believe in this, and systematicall 
use the Past Perfect as a self standing tense: Ten years ago I had Stayed in Delhi 
Sor short time. Then I had changed my residence to Lucknow and so on. 


However, even when the Past Perfect is seen as subordinate, the relation- 

ship between Past Perfect and Simple Past is easily misunderstood. It is 

often stated that when we have one event referred to one time and another 

event referred to a previous time, we are obliged to use the Past Perfect. An 

amusing example of inconsistency of belief and actual use is provided by the 

author of a popular course for teaching English to foreigners: “ Suppose we 

want to say that Pedro learned English before he came to England. Then we 

use the Past Perfect Tense for the action that took placestitsta ame een 

We say ‘Pedro had learned English before he came to England.’ >? The author 

has not realized that he has himself shown that the use he is teaching is op- 

tional: in this context, we can indeed say, as the author does, either: “Pedro 

learned English before he came to England ” or: “ Pedro had learned English 
before he came to England.” „For an understanding of the Past Perfect, 
its optional use is far from satisfactory as an introduction. In fact, if we 
narrate a series of happenings, and retain in the narration the actual order of 
occurrence, we need never use the Past Perfect. It is when some significance 
attaches to the fact that the order of events as narrated departs from the order 
of their actual occurrence that a Past Perfect becomes , (almost) obligatory. 
Here then is further reason for first presentation of the Simple Past in its Nar- 


For teacher and pupils, . 
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rative use, not through single sentences in which past time is contrasted with 
the present, but in stories involving series of occurrences. 


So far, I have examined a common text-book presentation of the Simple 
Past and tried to trace some of the random associations which devolve from 
this presentation; and I have suggested an alternative presentation, which 
aims at a sequence and not a time-association. However, the Simple Past 
Narrative is not the only Simple Past usage to require a place ina school Eng- 
lish course, and other areas of Simple Past usage will now be considered. A 
useful approach to them is through Simple Present usage. 


Simple Present and Simple Past (Iterative, Neutral, Actual) 


Leaving aside the Modal use of the Simple Present, and its use in referring 
to future occurrence, we may follow Kruisinga? in distinguishing the Neutral, 
Iterative and Actual areas. As the names themselves indicate, in the Neutral 
use the verb form has no time association; in the Iterative the association is 
with habitual or repeated occurrence; and in the Actual the association is 
with the present (“actual”) moment. The verb-form frequency count 
undertaken at the C.I.E. showed that of 22,632 occurrences of the Simple 
Present form, 7,595 or 33.5% were Neutral, 1,244 or 5.5% were Iterative, 
and 13,034 or 57.7% were Actual. 


There is much to be gained from systematic presentation of Simple Present 
usage, and, assuming that course design takes care of this (and does not con- 
front the learners with jumbled experience of all the usage together with class- 
room-presentation only of the 5.5% Iterative usage), we may try to gauge 
how far Simple Past usage may be related with Simple Present usage. 


The easiest area to dispose of is the Iterative; here Simple Past usage 
parallels Simple Present usage in a way which ‘no learner has difficulty in 
perceiving, once it is pointed out: She helps her mother (every day). When I was 
young, I helped my mother (every day). All the same, many students struggle 
over reference to past habits, getting involved in would-+- plain stem, or used to+- 
plain stem. Probably the Simple Past Iterative is correctly interpreted in 
their reading; but since their attention has not been drawn to it, they do not 
envisage it as a possibility in their own writing and speech. Incidentally, 
the use of used to +plain stem produces an analogous present form use to 
stem. 


Equally easy to recognize, though appearing much later in the school 
course, if at all, is the use of Simple Past when no time is thought of. This 
usage parallels Simple Present Neutral usage, and may be called Simple Past 
Neutral. It may appear in Grammar Books under the head, “ Concord of 
Tense”. Here are two examples from a page of ‘‘ Wireless World” (Apr. 
TOG Seen 10) cies ete he had concluded the height of the layer of ionized air at night 
was 80-100 km. Appleton showed for the first time...... that there was more than 
one reflecting layer in the upper atmosphere. Jespersen has many quotations. 
I forgot you were married. You discovered I was Irish and so on, and comments 
that the ‘ Shifting °` of the second verb from the Simple Present form.is not 


required logically “ but is due simply to mental inertia”’.? ae ~ 


Kruisinga writes “ it is evident that the (Simple Past 
clause is not a tense at all: it does not refer to a past time in itself, but only 
et Die A Se fiz 

1, E. Kruisinga and P.A. Erades: An English Grammar, Vol. 1, Parts 1 and 2, Noor- 
dhoff, Groningen, 288, 289. i 

2. Jesperson: A Modern English Grammar, Part IV, 11.1(3). + 


gorsem (P 


_ See We TSA 
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insofar as the preterite in the main clause does”.! This is only a 5% usage 
(as is the Iterative) and may not merit teaching; some time or other, however, 
it merits reference, and parallel Simple Present usage is an obvious introduc- 
tion. 


Of our three Simple Present usage areas, the Simple Present Actual 
remains. In view of its very high frequency of occurrence, we may expect 
that at times its reference to the actual moment is approximate: it may be 
tinged with a perfective implication, or be future-looking (often, of course, 
through lexical implication). All the same, the main time-constituent is 
the present, and the most applicable descriptive tag is “ at this moment”, 
It would be most reasonable and convenient for the Simple Past to show 
parallel usage, to which the tag “at that moment” might be attached. Such 
usage exists, and is frequent. Compare walked in We walked to the station and 
waited for the train to arrive. When Joseph saw ........... with the same verb 
in As she walked past one compartment ajter the other, she looked carefully at each pas- 
SENE ET te ates tel Walked in the first sentence is one of a sequence of happen- 
ings. In the second, the walking does not precede the looking: the two are 
not separable in time; whichever is regarded as occurrence, the other stands 
as circumstance “at that moment”. The usage is very frequent; indeed, 
in some books the number of occurrences of the Simple Past form to give 
context is larger than the number of occurrences as a narrative past; and 
understandably, for to any one statement of occurrence a writer may attach 
as many circumstantial statements as he feels inclined. 


The usage just described (it accounted for 30.5% of all Simple Past 
occurrences in the Institute count) is not usually defined, and most school 
courses assign the function of giving contextual information to the Past Pro- 
gressive form. 


Reference to circumstance “ at that moment * was made through Simple 
Past Actual on 94.7% and through Past Progressive cn 5.3% of occasions 
in the Institute count. 


Simple and Progressive Forms 


It is interesting to speculate why the 5% usage should be defined and 
taught and the 95% usage undefined and untaught, in spite of the ease with 
which we can go from Simple Present to Simple Past usage. I imagine that 
explanation lies in part in the common practice of beginning tense work 
with the Progressive form: I am getting up, I am walking to the blackboard, I am 
taking the chalk etc. If such a sequence of actions is then regarded as past, we 
obtain as “parallel’’ statements, not the formal parallels, but the Simple Past, 
I got up, walked .......... took etc. Probably Course designers, teachers and 
pupils are all conscious of what “ ought ” to have been the parallel statements, 
and therefore feel the need to get was getting up, was walking, was taking cate- 
gorized. 

So our courses often have some statement on the lines of the following: 
“ When the time of a past action is defined in relation to another action, 


the one that is a kind of background to the other is put into the Past Conti- 
nuous.’”’ The statement is of course perfectly correct, except for the omission 


of the word “ occasionally”. 


Readers will have noticed that with the last paragraph we came back to 
the sentence type with which we began; I am putting this book on the desk. Now 


]. Kruisinga: Op. cit. 185, 1. 


ce se 
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Lf am taking .......... The natural question is now, “ How frequently 
does this form occur in native English usage?” In the materials used at 
the Institute (they included novels and plays and a “ Conversation Reader ”, 
so that spoken English was not unrepresented) there were 945 occurrences 
of the Present Progressive form and 22,362 occurrences of the Simple Present. 
Of the occurrences of Present Progressive, 627 referred to “now” and of 
the Simple Present 13,034 referred to “ now”; that is, for reference to the 
present moment the Simple form was used on 95% of occasions, the Pro- 
gressive form on 5%. 


It is difficult to discover why these proportions should not be common 
knowledge, and to explain the predilection for the infrequent Progressive 
forms. It seems that when, towards the end of the last century, the pioneers 
of modern language teaching began to distinguish between the study of a 
classical language and the study of a living language, they brought the Present 
Progressive “tense” into prominence. They noticed that when one does 
things (especially slowly, as in teaching them) one tends to use this form. 
They used this form,and probably it has seemed reactionary to question their 
approach, This is the only reason I can think of. 


Indeed we may agree (however not without some reservation) that be+ 
—ing is more idiomatic than the Simple Present for describing what goes on. 
It is still strange that it has not been observed how rarely, except in the 
classroom situation for teaching be+ -ing, the form was actually used even 
in their own courses. (And for the very good reason that outside such a 
teaching context one rarely needs to describe what one is in the process of 
doing, to a person who can see for himself). I have examined many courses, 
including some I rank very high indeed, to find out how frequently, once it 
has been taught, this form occurs during the rest of the Course, and this is a 
fair, more than fair, indication of its usefulness, since one expects a Course- 
designer to have constant recollection of what he has made a point of teach- 
ing earlier on. From this examination, I conclude that after the first bout of 
classroom “business”, the Present Progressive can be forgotten for the rest 
of the course without even the designer’s feeling much sense of less. 


We have noted the confusion through association which learners make 
in the past-tense area; there is perhaps as much in the present-tense area 
itself. The confusion is one of usage among the better learners; with the 
weaker ones there is confusion of form, with stable variants (I am go, 1 going) 
emerging and enduring with remarkable persistence through school, and 
College. 


Grammar (Linguistic Description) and Teaching 


I do not work at the C.I.E. as a grammarian; my work is in the Me- 
thods department. I hope it will not seem presumptuous of me to comment 
in somewhat general terms on the work of grammarians. 


The actuating mechanism of much grammar (linguistics) study is cons- 
ciousness of language-contrasts. I imagine that many students of English, 
if they have read so far, will have noted that I have not referred to any distinc- 
tion between Simple Present Actual and Present Progressive in their refers 
ence to “now”. No doubt examples have sprung to their mind, sentence- 
in which Present Progressive is required, in which substitution of Simple 
Present forms would produce a mistake: these examples are the kind which, 
frequently, determine grammarians’ distinctions and categories. Starting 
with any such distinction, between Simple Past and Past Progressive, Simple 
Past and Present Perfect, Simple Past and Past Perfect, between ‘‘shall” and 
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« will” and so on, grammarians define the characteristics of each item and 
especially those characteristics which bring their use into contrast. Course- 
designers, following the grammarians, give attention to the distinctions, 
assume their importance, and impose them in course-books. 


It seems to me that a radically different attitude is required, at least 
for a grammar underlying a school course. We need not question the exist- 
ence of sentences in which the Progressive is not replaceable by the Simple 
form, for instance; but before we are inveigled into recommending a distinction 
in a course we should know these things: 


(1) What the cost (in terms of teaching and learning) will be if we 
have the distinction. 


(2) What return we are likely to get from it. 


(3) Whether the usage is approachable only by way of contrast. 


Now cost in learning effort for acquisition of two such items is not 
double that required for either; learning to discriminate between them being 
much more expensive in time and energy than learning both. As to the return 


we are likely to get, we have two sorts of consideration, the psychological 
and the factual. 


The psychological may be represented at its crudest by the following 
diagram: 


IN OUT 
I go I go 
Tam go 
I am going I going 
I am going 


It is just this sort of associational mechanism I have been exemplifying 
throughout this paper. We are not necessarily defeated by such processes, 
but they constitute adversaries it is foolish to ignore, or arouse unnecessarily, 


The factual consideration may also be represented diagrammatically; 


Obligatory Simple Present 
Actual 3 
Optional Simple Present or 
Present Progressive 
Obligatory Present 
Progressive 


i a 
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What I have done is combine percentages and grammarians’ distinction 
and set them down in proportion. 


With such two-fold awareness we can estimate what we are likely to need 
by way of effort if we aim at establishing both, and the difference between 
them; and what we are likely to gain IF our aim is realized: in this case, some- 
thing like a 2% improvement in idiomatic usage. Any teacher would turn 
down, unhesitatingly, a proposal on these terms, because we know that the 
teaching itself cannot conceivably work to this standard of efficiency; incorrect 
use of Simple Present and Present Progressive resulting from the teaching 
alone will most certainly occur on more than 2% of occasions; in return for 
all our and our pupils’ efforts we can expect a negative reward; and this is 


precisely what we are getting. 


Diagrams such as those above can be drawn for so many “ overlapping ” 
language areas that one cannot help persisting with the question whether 
the usage is approachable by any way other than contrast and distinction. 
In any event it would not seem unreasonable to expect a grammar which 
purports to describe a language (1) to contain statements of proportion 
(2) to differentiate optional and obligatory usage, (3) to refer to a considerable 
bulk of genuine source material. No current grammar or text-book of lin- 
guistics satisfies all these requirements, and much contemporary work ig- 


nores them all. 
The Past Perfect seeming to me an imperfectly described area, I thought 


I might attempt a “ grammar” on the lines I have indicated. Here is the 
result. 


A Grammar of had Stem-+ -ed ( Past Perfect ”) 


Occurrence and distribution : 
l. occurrence of stem-++ -ed, preterite form, Narrative Simple Past, 
have, has stem+- -ed 
2. occurrence of kad stem-+ -ed 
3. distribution of had stem-+ -ed 


The form: 
4. “ originating ” forms 
5. Narrative had stem-++ -ed, Modal had stem+ -ed, had Perfective 
stem-+ -ed 


» 


Obligatory and optional uses: 


6. Modal had 

7. Narrative had 

8. motivation to use optional Narrative had 
9. style and motivation 

10. Narrative had in indirect style 

11. Perfective stem+ -ed 


Further examples and comment : 


12. occurrence in main clause 
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13. “ shifting ” of Simple Past (Actual) 
14. Iterative had stem+ -ed 

15. duplication ofstem + -ed 

16. associated lexical items, adverbial 
17. associated lexical items, verbal 

18. associated implication 

19. uncertain prediction of use 


Occurrence and Distribution 


1. Of every 1000 successive occurrences of verb forms, occurrences 
of stem-+ -ed average 462. Of these 462 occurrences, 275 
are of the preterite (Simple Past) form, 156 being Simple Past 
Narrative. The Present have/has followed by stem+ -ed occurs 
on 20 occasions. 


2. The preterite had followed by stem+ -ed occurs on 26 occasions 


per 1000; the occurrences being unevenly distributed in written 
English, tending to cluster. 


3. Had stem+ -ed may indicate that the ‘ stem ° event is being nar- 
rated at an unusual point with reference to other events also 

$ narrated. In this use, it may disclose happening, relation of 
which has been withheld at the moment in the narration which 
would have coincided with its actual place in a sequence of 
happenings. A good deal of English humour depends on this 
technique. Since Narrative had stem +- -ed does not usually 
appear in a main clause in a narrative context, its presence in 
such a position may imply a “ reference ” Narrative Past (thought. 
wondered etc.), and in modern fiction may be the clue to ‘ interior 
monologue’, or indicate a shift from Narrator’s (author’s) to 
character’s point of view. In descriptive, and in factual (other 


than historical) writing, and in dialogue and conversation, the 
form is infrequent. à 


The Form 


4. Had stem +- -ed is often thought of as Simple Past or Present Per- 
fect “ shifted * into the past? This may be a useful way of 
drawing attention to aspects of its usage, but had ‘Calg 


may be treated formally without reference to “ originating ” 
sentences. E 


5. In the form had stem + -ed, the preterite had may be Narrati 

or Modal? (accounting for 15 and 1 occurrences respectivel a 
or one of the perfective aspects of the stem+- -ed may be y) 
dominant factor (10 occurrences) and then the unit had semed 
summarizes continuative activity, or experience up fo or at a 
past moment, or indicates close relationship between a subse- 
quent and a previous event. 

a ee include “ shifting ” of the Past Perfect itself, the ¢ 


being zero. J 
N 9. Kruisinga: Op. cit. 197 Note 2. 


“shift ” in this 
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Obligatory and Optional Uses 


6. The modal use (1 per 1000 verb-form occurrences) is infrequent, 
but obligatory. Since the modal use of the Simple Past form 
has no reference to past time (If I knew........ Suppose you asked 
baseonae ), a similar context with a past reference requires 
the use of had stem+- -ed, and ideas of non-fulfilment, rejected 
condition etc. are implicit........ if his experimental results had 
been more precise........ Would that I had seen more of him........ 
He wished he had known the fellow’s name. 


7. There have been many attempts to specify time requirements 
for obligatory use of “ Past Perfect (Narrative) *: “an action 
completed before some special moment we have in mind”, 
“serves to denote before-past time’. Such statements do 
indeed describe conditions under which had stem+- -ed may 
occur, but that is all; the form often indicates that order of 
narration differs from order of original occurrence, but even 
so we have no “rule”, for such specifications break down as 
soon as we refer to source-material.1_ In actual fact, when had 
in had stem-+- -cd is Narrative, it is frequently an optional alter- 
native to Simple Past, it is only in some contexts that it becomes 
preferable to Simple Past, or may become obligatory. We 
may get at the language feeling behind this through sentences 
in which, as forms, Simple Past and had stem+ -ed are inter- 
changeable, but with meanings which are different: for instance 
“ He told us he went to the seaside for a holiday” and “ He 
told us he had been (gone)? to the seaside for a holiday.” If 
we need narration of what happened, the form had stem-+--ed 
is almost obligatory,’ since the Simple Past form will usually 
be taken as Iterative. However, with the sentence “ As soon 
as you went I wanted to see you again,” (because of the phrase 
as soon as)there is no alternative to interpreting went as Narrative 
Simple Past, and “ As soon as you had gone........ » is an 
optional variant. ~ 


8. The degree of motivation to use Narrative had stem+ -ed when 
we have a past and before-past time relationship, is linked 
with the extent to which, in the context, the Simple Past might 
be ambiguous. Where ambiguity might have existed, the had 
stem-+ -ed form secures the narrative interpretation, (Sce 
also 18 below). 


1. Jespersen: op. cit. 5.6(1) (2) 12.7(5) realized this, studying a series of sentences 
with seein two positions with respect to before, after, till: I saw him before he saw me. I had seen 
him before he saw me. I saw him before he had seen me. etc. and then referring to a large number 
of sentences from English writers. Jespersen’s conclusion is that “ The Simple preterit is 
often used for the before-past (past perfect) after the conjunctions after, as soon as, before, until,” 
and “ There are cases in which it is not easy to see the reasons that have made a writer alter- 
nate between simple and expanded tenses.” 


2. According to the indentity of the second he. 


3. If context makes the narrative element clear, went can be used also. For instance, 
in a group of people one person may ask another “ Where did you go?” or “ Why weren’t 
you here?” not having heard or registered the fact that the information had already been given. 
A third person might then say, “ He told us he went to the seaside for a holiday.” 
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9. It follows from the above that the had stem---ed form is often 
found in one writer’s sentences where another writer would 
find no “need” for it; and as might be expected, the use of 
it on one occasion sometimes starts off a series. For example 
we read “ When in 1685 he began........ there had been 
much experimenting.......- these three had communicated 
their results to the Royal Society in November and December 
GOBEN Se goon Also, in 1676, Hooke had published........ 2 
andsoon. The same writer has: “ When he was nineteen.... 
...-he had shown that. .... and “His father had died 
before he was born........ in 1656, the widow returned to 
Woolsthrope, and before long she had taken her son away 
from school........ on 


This is a feature of the writer’s method, and style. He takes, 
one by one, a series of topics, “ Moments of Force and Inertia,” 
Universal Gravitation’? and so on, and at some place in his 
exposition of each topic he selects a historical turning point in 
the formulation of the concept and summarizes previous theory 
with reference to that point. The method itself is responsible 
for some occurrences of had stem+ -ed, but the method affects 
the style and influences choice at points where use of had stem-+- 
-ed is optional. Had the writer employed narrative throughout, 
one may suppose that then, at points of optional Simple Past/ 
had stem- -ed, the Simple Past would have predominated. 


10. The statement in the previous paragraph about conditions for 
obligatory and optional use of Narrative had stem+ -ed applies 
to use and non-use of the form in indirect style and in reported 
speech. A typical specification for reporting reads, “ When 
the Simple Past, ‘I saw him,’ is reported in relation to the 
introduction ‘he said that,’ it takes place notionally before 
the past ‘said’ and must therefore be Past Perfect.” The 
fictional nature of such statements is apparent as soon as we 
refer to any source material, including often, the writers’ own 
exemplificatory and practice sentences.” 


11. The form have stem+ -ed is not available as an alternative to the 
form had stem+- -ed in the same way as is the Simple Past, 
since it is unlikely that a present form would be able to take 
the place of a past form without sentence reorganization of an 
extensive nature. Consequently, when for instance a writer 
requires the resultative nature of a statement to predominate 
the had stem-+--ed form is obligatory: By that time, he had Sorged 
ERA had adumbrated........had formulated... . Z g 


He was a good pupil and advanced rapidly—in th : 
had already advanced to the first class. apres meee A TE 


], Norman Feather: Mass, Length and Time, Pelican, 1961, p. 126 and p. 200. 

9, W. Stannard Allen: Living English Structure. Of course, “ He said he saw me”. 
i ‘égorrect? as the sentence with had seen. Nor do the sentences, “The archaeologist said 
ae the glories of Tutankhamen were not at all exaggerated”, “ He told me he caught a 


young lion and shot two others”, “ We were suprised to hear that she passed the examination 


the age of fourteen + seem un-English, though I have not supplied “ the correct ” tense, 
A 3, Robert Payne: The Gold of Troy, p. 21. 
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Just so. She had become attached to you both. She worked very hard 
Jor you, Henry.» 


Further Examples and Comments 


12. Had stem+ -ed occurs typically in subordinate clauses, but kad 
in this form can stand as a main verb if the stem-+ -ed element 
is strongly perfective, as it is in the first sentence of A. Huxley’s 
novel “ After many a Summer ”: It had all been arranged by tele- 
gram. 


If the main verb is of this type (in the example, perfective of ex- 

erience), a Narrative had stem+- -ed may be subordinated to it: 

Before the golden age of Greek literature had come to an end, the main 
problem of criticism had already been stated. 


13. Generally, a Simple Past Actual is not “ shifted ” to the had stem + 
ed form even when for some reason its associated verb is in 
this form. In the following example, the Resultative had stem+- 
-ed sums up (and so emphasizes the bulk of) experience: It was 
an admission that, all the time I lived with my mother I had never ex- 
perienced but constraint. 


However, Jespersen quotes the sentence: When they had been little 
they had watched each other’s plates with hostile eyes. 


14. Iterative had stem+ -ed is rare, but examples occur: Unkind people 
asserted that everything in his apartment was for sale, and that after 
he had invited wealthy Americans to an excellent lunch one or two of 
his valuable drawings would disappear. The Razor's Edge, Mau- 
gham. 


15. With any kind of had stem+ -ed, the full form may constitute 
the first item of a series and subsequent items may consist of 
stem- -ed only: Had it been followed up and developed.......- 
The simple festivals of Dionyus had grown and blossomed into... s... 
Occasionally ambiguity in interpretation is possible, as for 
instance in He had seen the quatrain on the tomb of a Deccan king 
and regarded it as profound philosophy. It may be preferable to 
consider regarded as Simple Past. 


16. Learners are sometimes told that the meaning of ago precludes 
its use with the had stem+ -ed form. It is not infrequently 
found: “I merely contend that it is possible in England,” replied 
Hamidullah who had been to the country long ago. 

Incidentally, now ago here this tomorrow and so on never change 
simply through being reported: if their context is unaltered, 
they remain unaltered too: He said he would see us here tomorrow 
morning. 


The word now, in the sense of on the next occasion or at a subsequent 
time, can form the time contrast with Narrative had stem -+ 
-ed: The thought of death and corruption which she had savoured the 
previous night........ WAS NOW... 1 +++ 3 


1. Shaw: Pygmalion. 
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Here is an unusual example of now linked, grammatically, with 
had stem+ -ed. The verb is followed by two objects, the first 
object having an (iterative) -ing adjunct, and the second 
having as adjunct a participle of state qualified by a now which 
is in contrast to a once related to the iterative -ing: Since my boy- 
hood I had seen land slipping out of cultivation into pasture, and glens 
where once a dozen hearths smoked now inhabited only by a shepherd 
and a dog. 


17. The words discovered, found, and the like are in frequent association 


with had stem-+ -ed: When J joined the firm in the Autumn of 1906 
I found that he had changed very little. Occasionally the discovery 
is implied......-. but when he returned to the house for it Mahmoud 
Ali had drifted away... 


18. Perhaps because of the association with unfulfilled condition (If 


he had done this, implying that he has not done this) the had stem+- 
-ed form seems easily to suggest non-fulfilment, in the sense 
that the native reader probably has it as a possible interpreta- 
tion, given the least lexical hint. Foreign students do not 
always see more than the literal statement in expressions such as 


Tt is true that there had been. . serene . Here is an interesting passage 
in this respect: The lengthening slide had long been known as the most 
essential part of the trombone;.......... A tentative effort had been 


made to apply the slide mechanism to the horn, but nothing came of it, 
probably because stopping had already given as good results as the slide 
yas The last had stem+ -ed is straightforwardly perfective, 
and the writer goes on to a parallel reference to another 
instrument, using Simple Past throughout: These drawbacks did 


not stand in the way of adapting the slide to the trumpet; Stopping 
was ineffective on that instrument» 


A similar feeling may, on occasion, be behind the selection of 


Narrative had stem+ -ed in preference to Simple Past: the 
writer may feel that had stem+ -ed produces readiness for con- 
trast with the literal statement: One night when Farmer Oak had 
returned to his house........ (we are half ready for the return to 
prove vain) believing that there would be no further necessity........ 
(we now know that Farmer Oak will not be able to remain at 
home). 


19. From the foregoing examples, it is clear that the had stem + -ed 


area is a particularly difficult one to dogmatize about, Indeed, 
if a passage from an English writer, with occurrences of both 
Simple Past and had stem+- -ed, is copied out, with Simple 
Past and fad stem+ -ed alternatives presented for choice at 
each point of occurrence of either, other Englishmen are likely 
to choose a large number of Simple Pasts, but are unlikely to 
make choices identical with each others’ or with the writer’s 


choice. 


ee ee E F 


1 
“ stop) 


Adam Carse,: The Orchestra from Beethoven to Berlioz, Heffer, 1958, p. 410. 
ping ” means closing holes with the fingers 


| 


TEACHING “ SIMPLE Past” AND “ PAST PERFECT 3] 
A teaching strategy for had stem+ -ed 


A teaching strategy is now possible. ` A diagram will help: 


Obligatory Narrative Simple 
Past. 


Optional Narrative Simple 
Past/Narrative had stem-+ -ed. 


Obligatory Modal had stem+ 
-ed. 

Obligatory Narrative had stem +- 
-ed. 

Obligatory had Perfective stem+- 
-ed. 


Unless the School course is long, and well taught, it seems unwise to 
require active use of had stem+ -ed. In most six-year (1000-hour) courses, 
there is need for persistent discipline in writing planned narrative and no 
time to lose on adjustment to a confusing clement. 


Time-wasting (and fictitious) “rules” for transforming sentences to 
“ indirect speech ” specifications, and the tiresome exercises that go with 
these rules, receive no justification from the facts represented in our “* gram- 
mar”, and such “ rules” got by heart and exercises performed by rule are 
unlikely to improve the total English of even the best school children. 


On the other hand, receptive awareness of had stem+ -ed is required if 
(and when) school children become able to read fluently in a fairly freely 
written English. From the diagram, it would seem unwise to approach the 
form by contrasting Narrative had stem+ -ed with Simple Past Narrative. 
If Resultative Present Perfect is understood, this should be a safe introduction. 
No “ tense ” need be named, since we would be dealing with known use both 
of had and of the participial -ed. Lexical context might be illustrated—by 
that time for instance—but no undue emphasis should be given to this. 


Though modal had stem+ -ed occurs infrequently I think it should be 
explained carefully. On the other hand, I do not think foreign learners 
should be called on touse modal had stem-++ -ed—until they themselves feel 
confident to do so. 


The 1961 issue of the Bulletin included an Interim Report on a verb-form frequency 
count being carried out at the Institute. i 

This count is now concluded, and a full report, complete with separate figures for 
various types of English, is now available as a Monograph of the Gentral Institute of English, 
Hyderabad. It may be obtained from the Institute, price two rupees including inland or 
foreign postage and registration. (One rupee is ls. 6d. or § 0.20) 
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THE RESTRICTED USE OF CERTAIN WORDS AND 
COLLOCATIONS IN AFFIRMATIVE, NEGATIVE 
AND INTERROGATIVE CONSTRUCTIONS 


BERNARD Lotr 


NE or two writers on English grammar have observed certain tenden- 

cies in the everyday use of words such as much, many and far: except in 
certain special circumstances, these words are not much used in affirmative 
statements. We can, for instance, say:— 


How many times a day do you wash your hands? 
and: We don’t get many complaints here. 


but we can hardly say: 
I have many things to see to. 


It is more natural to expand many to a great many: 


I have a great many things to see to. 


Or, with a gradual shading-off of intensity: 
I have plenty of things to see to. 


(Oye irs oe allotiof.«- 4.2 s% SOLER sire lotsiof- pep aes 


Again, we can say: 
Is there much to see? 


and we can answer: 


No, not much. 


But it is less natural to say: 


There is much to see. 


We should rather say: 
There is a great deal (or a lot, or plenty) to see. 


Again, we can say: 
It’s not far from here. 


and: How far is it from here? 


put hardly: 
It’s far from here. 


Instead, we say: 
It’s a long way from here. 
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This tendency has sometimes been compared to the rather more clearly 
defined pattern involving the use of some and any. In positions where some 
is used in affirmative statements, any is used in negative, interrogative and 
some other types ofstatement. 


So: There are some new books for you to look at. 


But: 
We haven’t any new potatoes in yet. 


and: 
Are you selling any today? 


In each of these cases it seems that there are normally two morphemes 
at least which may appear in one structural position, yet the matter of selection 
is not free, but controlled by the type of utterance in which they are used. 
I shall for convenience, and for reasons explained later, call those words and 
collocations which normally appear in affirmative utterances (e.g. some, a lot of, 
a long way) the ‘elaborated’ forms, and those which normally appear in 
negative and interrogative and other recognizably defined types of utterance 
the ‘ plain’ forms. This terminology will be found generally appropriate, 
since the tendency seems to be to embellish the form if it is in an ordinary posi- 
tive context but to leave it plain if the context is otherwise, e.g., negative, 
interrogative, or ‘marked’ in any other way, e.g., ina fixed phrase. In what 
follows, an asterisk precedes those examples which are not considered current 
in ordinary modern English. 


In the three sections below: (i) I intend to begin by examining some 
previously published observations on these forms and some misunderstandings 
which may have arisen from these observations. (ii) I then give an extensive 
list of words and phrases, with examples of usage, which I believe to be affect- 
ed by this general tendency. (iii) Lastly, I attempt to define what seems to 
bea grammatical trend which accounts for the usages examined, and to give 
some practical hints to the teacher who cares for verisimilitude in the current 
English he teaches. ¢ 

(i} 

Palmer’s statements on this phenomenon are probably the most import- 
ant} Stannard Allen gives a brief account of it as an introduction to an 
exercise,? but, since he is writing for inexpert students, his treatment is not 
detailed enough to be used as a basis here. Palmer says that much (used with 
nouns of continuous quantity) and many (used with nouns of discontinuous 
quantity) are almost invariably replaced by a lot, a large number, a large quantity, 
plenty, a good deal, etc.® except in certain cases, which he then enumerates. 
These are, in brief, (i) with negatives, (ii) in general (i.e., ‘yes-or-no’) ques- 
tions, (iii) in clauses introduced by whether or if (iv) when preceded by as, 
so, too and how, and (v) when modifying or standing for the subject of the 
clause. And he adds that similar rules are applicable to far (my ‘plain’ 
form) a long way (my ‘ elaborated ° form). For any, he says: 


In interrogative, negative, conditional, hypothetical, and dubitative 
sentences, some is generally replaced by unemphatic any. 


l. H. E. Palmer: A Grammar of Spoken English, Cambridge, 2nd edition, 1939, para- 
graphs 116-8, 140. 

2. W. S. Allen: Living English Structure, London, pp. 282-3. 

3. I have transliterated Palmer's examples from phonetic script into normal spelling. 
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It is important to notice that in all these cases Palmer speaks of the re- 
placement as taking place ‘ generally’ or ‘ almost invariably.” It is likely 
that speakers will vary their usages slightly in accordance with the circum- 
stances in which they are speaking; in a very formal situation, e.g., the delivery 
of a speech before a gathering of important people, quite considerable varia- 
tion may occur, and * plain’ forms may very well appear in affirmative ut- 
terances. Again, Palmer’s express purpose is the description of spoken Eng- 
lish, and his observations are not necessarily confirmed or invalidated by 
testimony from the written language. Novelists, say, who have not caught 
the tone of modern speech will provide plenty of examples with plain forms 
in affirmative utterances. They may put into the mouths of their characters 
such sentences as: 


The account was much exaggerated. 


But others, who are concerned to catch the tone of contemporary speech (eg. 
Kingsley Amis, Olivia Manning, Penelope Mortimer, and some other short- 
story writers) would be less likely to use them. Also, and most important, 
Palmer uses the term ‘ replace’ where more modern linguists might say ‘ al- 
ternate ’, since the point at issue is that an affirmative expression comprises 
an elaborated form in the position where the equivalent negative or interroga- 
tive expression uses a plain form. It is not, strictly, a question of one “replac- 
ing’ another, which suggests a diachronic process, and is therefore not rele- 
vant to a contemporary description, and also postulates one coming before 
another in time. This point is overlooked by those investigators! who find 
cases where a plain form appears in an affirmative utterance: these instances 
are not exceptions to the rule, since they are responses to circumstances which 
equate with the same utterances in the negative. For example: 


Any present will do. 


is acceptable, but 


won't | 


will not f go 


f 
*Any present 1 


is unacceptable; so is 


*Some present will do. 


We are concerned, then, with a problem of usage which may not lway. 
be reflected in written sources, but which conforms to a definite a always 
and should be discussed with controls as strict as those needed for a 
of any other linguistic problem. Expressions need to be examined ti di study 
whether they are, in limited areas, ‘ the same ° or ‘ different’: and E Ne hee 
a contrastive frame of reference can be arrived at. With the: ERE 
can now list the basic source material. I have used my own ean 


rincipal testimony; I speak educated British English with F : 
dearer 1a few S.E. regional 


————————————— 


4, E.g. L. A. Hill, in English Language Teaching, XVI 25 = 
ff., where any in the given affirmative statements is never replacabic ae 
involve a change of meaning. It is not “the same any.” 


March, 1962, pp. 86 
Some because this ould 


5. There is a remote possibility that such an utterance mi, 


i ht ; e 7 
up’ of the form and content of the question. I haye more aut asa direct catching- 


© say on this point below. 
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(ii) 
Each item in this section is arranged with the plain form first and the 
elaborated form next, separated by an oblique stroke, z.g., much | a lot of. 


much | a lot of (etc.) What has already been said about this pair seems to be 
generally true of ordinary English speech behaviour, though there are a num- 
ber of refinements of description which Palmer does not specify. I am doubt- 
fal whether his last category (modifying or standing for the subject of the 
clause) plays any important part in everyday language. The examples 
he gives are: 7 

Much of this ’ll have to be changed. 


and: 
Many people think it ought to be changed. 


Neither of these seems to me to accord with normal speech behaviour. Trans- 
literated into normal spelling, the first shows striking disparity of style between 
Much and this ll. It would be natural to say: 

We'll 


They'll } have to change a lot of this. 


and: 
A good many people think it ought to be changed. 


There are, also, a number of collocations in addition to those with as as, 
so, loo and how (given by Palmer) where the plain form appears regularly: 
-before a comparative: 

The difference is much bigger than you think. 


—with as (alone, notas........ as) 


I thought as much. 


-before the definite article, with or without the following superlatives: 


He’s much the same (as he was yesterday, when you asked about his 
health). 


It’s much the most beautiful temple I have ever seen. 


This list, added to Palmer’s, is probably complete, though much preceded by 
very may be current in many idiolects, and is certainly so in a number of set 


phrases, e.g. < 
Thank you very much. 


little | not much: 


It is interesting that little seems to be a plain form and the corresponding 
elaborated form is often not much or Verb negative+-much, when the words 
are used pronominally: 


There’s not much we can do about it now. 
(not:* Thereis little wecando........ ) 


The behaviour is similar in the subject position: 


Not much progress was made. 
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(less likely :* Little progress was made) 
many | a lot (of), a great many, (etc.) 


As Palmer says, the usage of much and what I have termed its elaborated 
forms is closely paralleled by many. His major omission is the series of phrases 
in which the plain forms appears in affirmative utterances: 


++++....in many ways; many thanks! 


and in comparatives: 
And they took many more away with them. 


It is clear, too, that the elaborated form a great many is quite literally an ela- 
boration, and is used naturally in affirmative contexts: 


We had a great many things to discuss. 


any | some: 


The prescriptions of the grammar books remain valid here so long as the 
meaning of the particles any and some remains the same. If it is not the same, 
other collocations are, of course, the only correct forms: 


PII take any you’ve got. 


i.e. “ no matter which or what;” 


Aren’t some of them cheaper than this? 


i.e., “ a certain number,” not “at least one,” which would be expressed by 
any. Further, there are a number of pairs which are derivatives of any | some 
(e.g., anyone | someone) and retain the same features. They are, firstly, corres- 
ponding negative noun-substitutes: any | none: 


There aren’t any left. 
There are none left. 
Are there any left? 


anything | nothing ; anyone | no-one; anybody | nobody, 


These corresponding negatives form an interesting group. Takin 
the any-forms to be the plain ones, here also the plain form with the neeative 
construction is preferred to the elaborated form with the positive—though 
here, of course, as in the above examples, the meanings are more or ea 
the same, whether positive or negative. ‘There are none left’ means about the 
same as ‘ There aren’t any left’, but is less current in modern English. The 
White King in Alice’ is made to misunderstand Alice when she uses the 
less current form: 


“ T see nobody on the road,” said Alice. 


“I only wish J had such eyes,” the King remarked in a fretful t 
“To be able to see Nobody! And at that distance ea Whe, 
it’s as much as I can do to see real people, by this light!” > 


With this may be compared the pair little | not much, cited above. 


6. ‘Lewis Carroll’; Through th e Looking-Glass, miniature ed., 1908, Pp. 139-40. 
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There are also: 


all | everybody, everyone: 
Are they all here? 
They aren’t all here yet. 


but not: 
*All are here. 


Instead: 
Everybody is here. 
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English as spoken in India often shows an implied awareness of this 
tendency in such words; for it is probably here that we must look for the 
origin of the expressed partitive of used in many types of Indian English with 


nouns: 
*We faced a great many of difficulties. 
*There was little of coffee left. 

The analogy is with a lot of, a good deal of. 


The next series of pairs comprises expressions of time. 


long | a long time: 
How long will you be away? 
Not long. 


But: 
You’ve been away a long time. 


Not: 
*You’ve been away long. 


There is a range of phrases similar to that with much, many: 


too long, so long, as long as........ 


since (adverb) | since then: 
He hasn’t been seen since. 


Have you done anything since? 


But: 

I’ve seen him twice since then. 
Or: 

Since then, I’ve seen him twice. 
Not: 


*T’ve seen him twice since. 
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Again, there is a range of phrases with the plain form, e.g. long since, ever since ; 
and the last example given above, the unnatural one, can be improved by 
the insertion of only before twice, an expansion which seems to make the plain 
form more acceptable: 


Pve seen him only twice since. 


An utterance in the passive voice, itself a form which is probably associated 
more with the written than the spoken language, seems to allow the plain 
form more readily; e.g., 


The house has since been entirely remodelled. 


Jet | already: 
I haven’t seen any of them yet. 


Have they come yet? 


But not: 
*They are here yet. 


Instead: 


They are here already. 


The case of yet with affirmative utterances is very striking; no example of its 
use as an adverb seems to be free from literary overtones: 


*There is yet time to see what will happen. 


There are, however, a number of attributive uses which play a somewhat 
larger part in ordinary language. 


It got later and yet later. 

Ayeteasierjob........ 
—and there is the phrase as yet, which has some colloquial currency, perhaps 
rather sub-standard or dialectal: 

He’s a student as yet, but will........ 
But these examples of affirmative utterances seem to have a lower frequency 


than yet in negative and interrogatives, and the alternation with. already in 
spoken English is very clear-cut. 


soon | yet: 


The behaviour of the items in this pair is in some ways different from 
that of the simple plain/elaborated pattern. Here what looks like a plain 
form soon is used in affirmative and interrogative, but not negative, utterances, 
But they are indeed a pair of adverbs of time which alternate in given posi- 


tions: 


I think he’ll be here soon. 


How soon will they be here? 
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Will they be coming soon? 


But not: 
*They won't be coming soon. 


Instead: 

They won't be here yet. 
With yet, the negative falls in with those in the previous section. Yet-a-while 
seems to me to be a fuller, more colloquial, form; it does not appear to enjoy 
dictionary status, but I cannot find a more accurate current equivalent than 


this for soon in positive and interrogative utterances. The phrase have yet to 
should be noted; the plain form is felt to be sufficient in this fixed pattern: 


I’ve yet to see its equal. 


oflen: 


Prof. C.E. Bazell? suggested to me some years ago that there are speakers 
who vary between the pronunciation j ofn / and / oftn / according to the plain / 
elaborated system I have postulated here. 


e.g.,: I / oftn / see him in the evenings. 


But: 
How | fn / do you come here? 


And: 
I don’t see them very / 9fn / these days. 


I use the pronunciation /9fn / in all these positions, and take /oftn / to be 
a ‘spelling-pronunciation.’ Nor have I been able to observe this charac- 
teristic in anyone else’s speech behaviour, but the suggestion is intrinsically 
interesting. 


There are at least two sets of adverbial forms of degree which behave 
according to the plain / elaborated pattern. Others (e.g., the same | just the 
same) may show a similar tendency, but the contrast is not as clearly defined 


as in the two major cases which follow. 


Such | of this, that sort: 
T'd never seen such an enormous snake before. 


Is it really such a problem? 


But not affirmatively, in isolation at least: 


*Tt is such a problem. 


(Compare the exclamatory: It’s such a problem!, where the meaning is not 
the same). 


7. Then of the University of Istanbul; now of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. 
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Instead: 
It is a problem of that sort. 
Or: 
It is just such a problem. 
In this last instance, just seems to be added to give weight to the plain form. 


Similarly, the limitations or extent of the referent modified by such can be 
stated more explicitly; if this is done, such again seems to be found sufficient 


It is such a problem that we may never really know how to solve it. 


Such is no more acceptable as a pronominal subject to the utterance: 
*Such are some of the problems we shall need to face. 


There are, however, some set collocations which are in common use. 
It is a delicate instrument and ought to be treated as such. 
Such is life! 


that (adj.)/as...(adj.)...as that: 
The meaning here is ‘ to the extent or degree which has just been indi- 
cated.’ 
‘ I suppose it was like a castle.” 


“ Well, not that large, but anyhow a good big house.” 


“ Come along, it’s not that difficult ”’ (7.¢., as different as you are imply- 
ing by your manner), 


In these illustrations, that takes the major kinetic stress. 


In a question: 
‘Ts it really that difficult ?”? 


Some speakers will feel that these examples are somewhat below standard 
in educated spoken English. My impression is that they are being used 
increasingly commonly, and are, therefore, interesting and relevant both as 
examples of the speech behayiour-pattern and the tendency towards it. In- 
deed, the equivalent use of that in affirmative utterances is common in dialectal 
and sub-standard speech, but is not widely acceptable: 


*I was that hungry I could have eaten a horse. 


There is even: 
*It was colder than that when we got up 


without any clearly stated or implied standard; the meaning is simply ‘very 
cold indeed.’ 


These uses of that as an adverb are perhaps examples of playful speech in which 
the particle is caught up from a real or imagined question or negation in 
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what had gone before. They are particulary associated with the slang of 
the fighting forces. 
This section on modifiers may be summed up by a general observation: 


the majority of ‘ simple’ (7.e., short, common) adjectives and adverbs are felt 
to be insufficiently marked <vhen used in affirmative utterances in spoken 


‘English, but are taken as adequate for negatives or questions. Thus, the 


question “ How are you?” is normally responded to by “ Very well, thank 

ou,” not “ Well, thank you.” But “Pm not well”? and “Are / Aren’t you 
well?” sound natural enough. Similarly, “ Its not right” and “Isn't it 
right?””, but “ It’s quite right,” not “ It’s right.” 


Again: 
Your paper is very good. 

If, instead, the speaker said: 
Your paper is good. 

the interlocutor will expect some adverse criticism to follow: 
Your paper is good, Dutse teste 


What he is not saying is that the paper has reached a degree of goodness which 
falls slightly short of very good; he is saying rather that it is ‘ not bad,’ but 
could be improved in such and such a way. Otherwise he would certainly 
have said ‘ very good.’ But in the case of good and some other adjectives, ¢.g., 
bad, large, naughty, deep, scarce, no such implication is felt when they are used 


attributively: 


He’s always been a naughty boy. 
Itsa scarce book these days. 


Compare: 
You are very naughty. 


This book is very scarce. 


The case of good can be extended to include an elaborated form preceding 
a verb. The plain form appears in negatives and interrogatives followed by 
the verbin the -ing form::° 


It’s no good crying over spilt milk. 
Is it any good going over it all again? 


The elaborated form (a good thing) takes the to-form of the verb: 
It’s a (very) good thing to look over your work before you hand it in. 


Not: 
*]t is good looking over....+... 


8. See care for below for a similar pattern related to a verb. 
. I ji p k 
ae oe e pai to Mr. H. P. Chatterji, Research Fellow of the Institute, for pointing 
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And very is used as an elaborating device unless the statement is to sound 
lapidary or admonitory: t 

It is good to rest for some time after one’s main meal each day. 


A similar pattern can be seen at work with use: 


It’s no use shouting and stamping like that. 
Is it any use trying elsewhere? 


What the affirmative equivalent might be is not very clear. Certainly: 


EIEI USE Osee = eels 


is quite wrong. Perhaps the nearest common expression is worth while: 


It’s surely worthwhile (or worth while) trying to get one from Delhi. 


A weaker form is useful: 


It’s useful to look elsewhere. 


A possible affirmative, most likely to be caught up from the negative or ques- 
tion, is: 
It’s surely some use looking elsewhere. 


with the primary, kinetic stress on some pointing a contrast with any, no in the 
initial utterance. Good has a similar possible variant: 


It’s some good doing it again. 


or, possibly: 
It is good to do it again. 


in which the to-form supplants the -ing form of the verb. 


The second block of illustrations consists of verbs. With these the 
pattern is more fragmentary, and some of the relevant items are either of low 
frequency or have only recently gained the status of educated speech. But 
with the first, come and go, something basic is involved. In imperative uses 
the negative is current, don’t come!/don’t go! but the positive is felt to be inade- 
quate, perhaps simply on considerations of politeness or efficacy of the com- 
mand. Instead, come here! go away! are the usual forms. And in affirmative 
utterances I suppose that most people would say: 


“ He comes here every Saturday.” 


But, “ He doesn’t come every week” is perfectly natural. In ordinary con- 
yersation, this apparent urge to expand the simple form in affirmative and 
imperative statements is manifested in the “verb+-adverb / preposition’ type 
of collocation which has now achieved vast range and complexity in English. 
Very often a plain form in a negative construction has an entirely different 
form with an equivalent meaning in the affirmative ; and this affirmative is 
likely to be of the ‘yverb--adverb / preposition’ type. Thus: mind | object to: 


I don’t mind what you do. 


Do you mind if I go now? 
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But: 
I strongly object to what you do. 


The alternative would be to catch up the exact form of the question; the 
result then has a rather patronising air about it: 


A.—Do you mind if I go now? 


B.—Yes, I mind very much. (The word mind which you used I will 
use again, to disagree with you). 


count | be counted (?) 
(In playing a game) That move doesn’t count. 


Does it count, or can I have another turn ? 


But not: 
*That move counts— 


except in the remote possibility of the catching-up already discussed. It is 
not clear what one would say instead; perhaps 
You must account for that. 


Or: 
That must be counted. 


The terminology of bridge, however, includes: 
The points count for game. 


fail | let down: 
I’m sure he won’t fail us this time. 


But: 
He’s let us down again. 


The question form with let down seems more likely than that with fail: 
Has he let you down (failed you) again? 


play | agree to do (?) 
This instance is distinctly colloquial; e.g., < 
I tried to persuade him but he won’t play. 


Did he play (i.2¢., consent to do what you wanted him to)? 


But, 
*He played’ could only be caught up from a question. Otherwise, perhaps, 
He agreed in the end. 


bear | put up with: 


e This is a case where only the grandiloquent will ever use the plain form 
in the affirmative. Yet negative and interrogative usages are current 
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I can’t bear any more of it. 
Can you bear a few more examples of this? 
But: 
He can put up with everything very cheerfully. 
rather than: 
*He can bear any pain cheerfully. 

This last instance is one of a fairly clearly defined group of verbs which 
are used almost exclusively with the auxiliary can: others are spare, afford, and 
touch, (“reach such a high degree of excellence as ........- , equal, compare 
with ”). This fact obscures the variations in behaviour of these verbs in 
affirmative as opposed to negative contexts, since by their nature they tend 


very frequently to ‘ catch up’ forms in an initial question; spare is the most 
important and characteristic: 


Can you spare me a few moments? 


No, I can’t spare you any time just now. 


Or: 
No, I haven’t any time to spare just now. 


In the affirmative: 
I can spare you a minute or two. 


—but without the initial question I do not think that this utterance would 
come at all naturally. Instead: 


I can let you have five minutes. 


Or: 

I can give you just five minutes. 
Again: 

I can’t spare you any more money just now. 
But: 


I can let you have £ 5 until next month. ~ 


A possible alternative is the ‘ plain ° form elaborated with only in an adverbial 
BS P by 
position. 
—I can only spare you £ l at the moment. 
Touch, in the given sense, is much less formal. 
As an actor, there’s no-one here to touch him. 
There’s nothing to touch Kashmir for natural scenery. 
> i ; t find a direct question with thi 
ogative forms are less likely; I canno q this 
Bee touch which sounds at all natural. A proposal followed by a question- 
tag, is, however, acceptable: 
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There, you can’t touch that, can you? ` 
(i.e. ‘ You have nothing to equal that °). 


Affirmative statements with touch used in this sense do not seem possible: 


*This wine touches anything I have ever tasted. 


is quite unacceptable, and would in fact be found unintelligible unless im- 
mediately preceded by a clear and acceptable use of the word touch with this 
connotation. 


Instead: 
This wine comes up to anything I have ever tasted. 


I conclude with two sets of forms which appear to use a plain form in 
affirmatives and an elaborated form in negatives and questions (i.e. they 
behave in a way opposite to the other instances discussed). These are (i) like 
(‘ plain’ form) / care for (something) care to (do something) and (ii) must | need 
to. 


I don’t care very much for opera 
Would you care for a cup of tea? 


But not: 
*I care for everything of that sort. 


Instead: 
I like / enjoy everything of that sort. 


Similarly: 
Would you care to call again later? 


and (less likely) : 
He didn’t care to commit himself. 


But not: 
*He cared to commit himself on a number of points. 


- A current colloquial equivalent is not easy to find; possible, though somewhat 
laboured, is 
He was disposed to commit himself. .... Ton 


or: 
He consented to commit himself....... +210 


Need to is unlikely to appear in affirmative constructions: 
Do I need to go over it all again? 


You don’t need to do anything more about it. 
ything 


10. A phrase from the services slang of World War JI, and still current, th = 
standard, is caught up from the‘ elaborated ’ form of this pair 2 “I say, I rather ER a 


505s 
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Or: A 


You need not do anything more about it. 
But less likely, at least without some catching-up: 
*We need to think this over carefully. 


Instead : 
We must / have tothink........ 


(ii 


In adducing these examples I have not attempted to set up a new law of 
grammar. Rather, the illustrations themselves appear to adumbrate a tend- 
ency of current English. A number of forms which I have called ‘ plain’ 
are not often used in affirmative contexts; instead a more ‘ elaborated’ form 
appears. This is a fact of the language (though it remains to be seen from an 
exhaustive list how widely spread the tendency now is) and should have a place 
in any description of it. The “reason > for it is, perhaps, that the ‘ plain ° 
form is felt not to be sufficiently emphatic or * marked’ in an affirmative 
context, whereas in a negative or interrogative one the quality of negation or 
interrogation is felt to add sufficiently to the lack of weight in the plain form. 
Teachers of English who care for the verisimilitude of the spoken English they 
teach and use themselves would do well to watch this tendency and allow it 
if necessary, to affect their speech and writing. The change has come fee 
stay; and the grammarians who made their simple statements about some and 
any may not, indeed, have told the whole truth, but they have at least showed 
a starting-point for the study of a wide-spread pattern of speech-behaviour, 


AN ANALYSIS OF COMMON ERRORS IN 
P. U. C. ENGLISH* 
W. W. S. BHASKAR 


tes analysis is based on the work of nine **trainees of the Fifth course 
who have listed common mistakes in their English answer scripts made 


by students awarded Second Class marks at the P.U.C. Examinations of two 
universities. 154 scripts were examined. 


The areas of investigation were: 
Verb forms 
Reported speech 
Articles 
Prepositions 
Spelling. 
Of the examples collected only five of each type have been listed in this 
paper. Having occurred in a public examination, these mistakes take us 
to the heart of our teaching problem. These are the mistakes which occur 


again and again, to which examiners are so habituated that they are taken for 
granted. 


I. Verb forms and Reported Speech : 
A. (1) is, are-+Simple Present tense form (or plain stem) : 


We are live in this hut. 

The sentence is occurs. ......-. 

We are walk everyday to school. 

The peon is takes the papers. 

Some village people are drink water from... . 


(2) is+-plain stem (for Simple present) : 


The sun is appear in the sky. 
The telegraph is remain........ 
Man is dependon.......- 


(3) are, was, were stem-+ -ed: 


They are worked hard. 

Farmers are went to their houses. 
We are enjoyed much yesterday. 
The birds were went to their nests. 


*Elsewhere in the Bulletin we publish the recommendations for minimum objectives and 
requirements at.the P.U.G. level accepted at the Srinagar Seminar on University teaching 1961. 
Mr. Bhaskar’s paper is evidence of the need for these recommendations—Ed., 


**S. K. Bose; C. V. Dakshindas; N. Das; J. N. Kachroo; O. Mehrotra; 
K. Rama Rao; S.T. Suvirajį Miss Vanajakshi; Mrs. Vimaladevi. 
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Unpleasant feelings. were manifested them- 
selves. 

The teacher was toldus........ 

He was came there........ 

He was wanted some money. 

Rustum was became angry 


(4) Are, Was, Were+-plain stem (for Simple Past) : 


We are all gather there. 

He was beg to some money. 
They were grow very well. 
They were praise God. 


(5) did not stem+ -ed (for plain stem) : 


He did not found........ 

He did not closed the door. 
Huck did not agreedto........ 
He did not had any case........ 


(6) can stem-- -ed (for plain stem) : 


None can conquered. 

If he tries to find out any mystery in the 
Universe he can suceeded in 

We can took him out. 


(7) Stem+- -ed (in place of stem) after would, could, should, must: 


They would became........ 
The master could trained 
He should mentionedit........ 
We must made........ 


(8) ‘does not? and ‘did not’ followed by Simple Present tense 3rd 
person singular-s (for plain stem) : 


The man does not cares for his life. 
He does not has........ 


(9) is are was were omitted before participle -ed: 


He reminded (of) the story. 

He disgusted. 

They satisfied with their lot. 
The Caliph surprised very much. 
All nature covered with gold. 


(10) be omitted before Progressive -ing: 


They running fast. 
When they returning they saw.. 
Because he returning home 
The cows also crying. 

When we going... . 


a all 
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B. Subject-Verb concord, Simple Present tense: 


(1) Subject singular—Verb plural: 


The rose fade. 

Though the sun look........ 
All nature look........+ 

The sun rise and set every day. 
My friend say.......- 


(2) Subject singular—Verb plural (have, are) : 


It have given birth........ 
He have got......-- 

Post office are useful.......- 
Every town have...-...+ 
Popularity are very cheap. 


(3) Subject plural—Verb singular: 


We wants........ 

There is bad things......-. 

The villagers has.......- 

His rays was full of.......- 

In China the poor coolies carries........ 


(4) Subject 1st Person—verb 3rd person: 


C. Concord of Tenses: 


I drinks tea. 


Lack of concord in narrative: 


D. Tenses: 


The air was fresh and the wind blows gently. 
We entered the hill and come to the....,... 
He said earthquake ts inconvenient. .... Bio 
They take the lands and distributed........ 

I go and worked........ 


(1) -ing form used for Simple Present tense or Simple Past tense: 


The earth appearing like a red ball. 

It appearing.......- 

Farmers also returning to their huts in the 
evening. 


(2) Past Perfect used for Simple Past: 


They had arrived just now. 
He had come today.......- 
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E. Wrong Past Tense Forms: 


The use of ‘ to”: 
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It sinked to the bottom. 
Huck stealed it. 

We drived him off. 

She run away with him. 
She feeled for it. 


(1) “to? inserted wrongly: 


(2) * to” omitted: 


He killed to him. 
He chose to him. 
He helped to him. 


He suggested me that 
She told him forget it. 
They fly to go their nests. 


(3) ‘to’ followed by stem-- -ed or stem -ing (for plain stem) : 


F. Indirect Speech: 


He began to talked. 
It was nice to kept. 
He tried to entering inside. 


(1) Reporting imperatives : 


(2) Reporting questions : 


I told my friend don’t wrong. 
He told them don’t wash. 
He told don’t cry. 

She told him take my book. 
He told him go and bring. 


He asked what ts his name. 
He asked can you see... .. 


(3) Present Perfect for Past Perfect : 


(4) ‘can’ for ‘ could’: 


(ye will’ for * would’ : 


He said that he cansee..... 
Jim said that he cannot give it to her. 


Huck told he wili leave the place 
He declared there will be plague. 
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(6) Pronoun concord: 


She told him take my book. 

He asked can you see... . . 

He said that my father........ 

He said that J have not seen this before. 


(7) “ Yes? and“ No’ after that °: 
He said that yes that is the place. 
He replied no when I asked him. 


G. Vocabulary: 


(1) Wrong words and expressions : 


The trees were seeing very fine (looking). 

The boy was caught by a snake (bitten). 

The motors were flying (running, going). 

The road are engaged (busy). 

He denied to come (refused). 

He made a trick (played). 

He has got fine characters (qualities). 

The owner who had written this book (author) 

The place was full of females (women). 

The village seeing like a (appears)... .. 

Sum of the town (population). 

We saw everything detaily (in detail). 

She was knew to these motor cars (new). 

He wins a lot of money every month (earns, 
makes). 

He had to leave his rights (give up). 

I have left smoking (given up). 

He does his work daily to daily (from day to 
day, regularly). 

If books are absent. (If there are no books). 


(2) Some expressions translated literally from the mother-tongue : 


Sun is parting from all. 

He took news from her. 

Weare coming to know. 

He should take less sleep. 

Before one or two days... . - 

My friend told with laughing........ 

I was afraid everything would become out. 

The sun sinks into house. 

Some men have taken cattles to drink water 
to them, 

If we know anything then only eating and 
sleeping. 

His heart was burning looking at our...... 

He attacked on him. 

The son was died by the hands of his father. 

We must try to make educated the people. 
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He told something about how....-..- 

Books are very use for people. 

He believed his father (made his father 
believe him). 

He make his energy waste (wastes his 


energy). 
Too much rush on the road (thereis....... ) 


H. Other Mistakes: 


Your house anybody dead? 

Why like that doing? 

Anybody not dead? 

They are one of the best........ 
This is one of the best drama........ 
Some of the English paper........ 
In any essay are having three parts. 


II. Articles: 
(1) Omission of * the’: 
(a) before unique nouns: 


Earth 
sun 


(b) before nouns of nationality : 


English 
Spanish and Arabs 


(c) before nouns made particular in context : 


to river-side 

in freg state of 

he called sportsmen 

he had done it previous day 
she is mother of that boy 
she is wife of 


(d) before superlatives : 


greatest man 
richest person 


(2) Omission of ‘a’ or ‘the’: 
before class-nouns defined by an adjective : 


He was good boy. 

He was rich man. 

He was brave man. 

He was Negro servant. 
He was generous person. 
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(3) ‘The? used unnecessarily : 


(a) before proper names: 
The Shakespeare 
The Wordsworth 
The Sunday 

(b) before a name preceded by rank or title: 
The Colonel Grager. 


(c) before abstract nouns: 
The friendship. ..--.-- 
The death......-- 
The Nature....----+ 
The science...-.--- 
The life.. s... 

(d) before ‘some : 
The some knowledge 


(4) ‘A’ used for ‘the’: 


(a) before superlatives : 


1, A worst 
2. I have chosen a finest day 


(b) before unique nouns: 


Asun becomes red. 
(5) ‘A’ used before vowels instead of ‘the? or ‘an’: 


A actor 

A elephant 

A unfortunate one 
A old woman 


(6) ‘A’ used unnecessarily : 
(a) before a plural noun qualified by an adjective: 
A holy places 
A human beings 


Such a small films 


(b) before uncountables : 
A gold 


(7) ‘One’ used for of ‘a,’ ‘an’: 


One woman’s house 
One elephant 
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III. Prepositions: 


(1) Mistakes with ‘in’ : 
(a) ‘in’ used for ‘for’ : 


(b) ‘in used for ‘at? : 


(c) ‘in’ used for “of”: 


(d) ‘in’ used unnnecess 


(2) Mistakes with ‘to’ : 
(a) ‘to’ with -ing (for 


(b) ‘to’ not used: 
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in this purpose 


in this time 
in great speed 


types in newspapers... +... 


development in their shoulders. ....... 


arily : 


in the next day 
entered in the room. . 
in one day he went to.......- 


r plain stem): 


to fishing 


tell his news his father 

going island 

ran away Jackson’s island 
suggested him to put the hat 
gave advice her puppy 


(c) ‘to’ used unnecessarily : 


(d) ‘to used for ‘for’ 


(3) Mistakes with ‘at’: 


(a) ‘at’ used for im: 


went at 5 o’clock fo home 
he belived to me 

meet fo the Huck 

told to the Huck 

reached to the place 
catch to him 

helped to Jim 


to the walking 

to picnic 

to excursion 
occupation fo them 


At time 
At any country 
At the evening 
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(b) ‘at? used unnecessarily : 
reached at a place 
(4) Mistakes with ‘for’: 
(a) ‘for’ used for ‘on’: 
felt pity for seeing......-- 
(b) ‘for? used for “of”: 


the position for Chinese coolies 


(c) ‘for’ omitted: 

It was impossible anyone. .....-- 
(d) ‘for? used unnecessarily : 

Serve for God 

(5) Mistakes with ‘with’: 

(a) ‘with’ instead of ‘on’: 

going with urgent work 
(b) ‘with’ instead of ‘from’: 

Suffering with fever 
(c) ‘with’ instead of ‘against’: 

he dashed with her 


d) ‘with’ used unnecessarily : 
y 


He met with her 
I returned with full of admiration with in- 
telligently. 


(6) Mistakes with “of”: 
(a) ‘of? omitted: 
gang — robbers 
(b) ‘of? used unnecessarily : 
he was the’age of 44 
(7) Mistakes with ‘by’ : 
(a) ‘by’ instead of for : 
by my opinion 
(b) ‘by’ instead of ‘for’: 
blamed by giving money 
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(c) ‘by’ instead of ‘on’: 
by seeing this quarrel he went 


(8) Mistakes with ‘on’ >. 


(a) ‘on’ instead of ‘with’ : 


angry on him 


(b) ‘on’ instead of ‘in’: 
Going on cars 
On the modern days 
On that place 


(9) Mistakes with ‘since’: 


IV, Spelling: 


(1) Single letter instead of double : 


Since three years (for) 


inteligence 
imidiately 
imposible 
writen 
clasify 
posibility 


(2) Letter doubled incorrectly: 


buss 
bussness 
comming 
helpfull 
ommit 


(3) “ent? for ‘ant’ : 


(4) “2? for “y’: 


importent 
plesent 


stile 
tipes 
tring 
studing 


(5) Omission of ‘e’: 


remain-d 
provid- 
plagu- 
hous- 
crim- 
famin- 


maners 
programe 
suply 
supose 
speches 
oportunity 


merit 
passtime 
travell 
writter 


merchent 
peasent 


sichology 
phisiology 
coping 
sistem 


lit-rature 
immediat—ly 
int-rested 
hock-y 
dialog— 


amus—ment 


———$—$————— — ina a 
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(6) ‘-Ege’ for ‘-age’: 


advantege 
carriege 


(7) Homophones confused: 


(8) ‘i? for ‘e’; 


(9) ‘a? for ‘ec’; 


here da 
knew 

peace 

no 

whether 
weakly 

there 


and ‘e’ for ‘i’: 


Vinice 
agreculture 
prent 
meserable 
diffirent 
intilegence 
idia 
enterest 
defficulty 


despensary 


and ‘e?’ for ‘a’: 


audiance 
manars 
aditor 
fecelities 
hotals 
journel 
genarl 


> 


villege 


hear 
new 
piece 
know 
weather 
weekly 
their 


privent 
discribe 
fecelities 
deseases 
Elezibeth 
dilightful 
ferteliser 
benifit 
cinima 
hospetal 


lacture 
planty 
meny 
vegatable 
vacency 
seperate 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE VOCABULARY AND STRUC- 
TURES IN JULIUS CAESAR (A SHORTER 
SHAKESPEARE SERIES)* 


P. B. Dave 


Ta- is probably no university in India which does not prescribe 
for study a play or two of Shakespeare. Sometimes abridged editions 


of these plays are prescribed for students in the Pre-University class also. 
In fact, there are many educationists who, even today, maintain that any 
programme of liberal education should include a proper study and under- 
standing of some of the representative works of Shakespeare. Be that as it 
may, this paper does not attempt to discuss the literary value of a Shakes- 
peare play. On the contrary, this investigation concerns itself mainly with 
the following two problems: 


(i) What is the linguistic value of a Shakespeare play to a foreign 
learner of English? 


(ii) How far is the teaching of such a text feasible at the P.U.C. and 
undergraduate levels? 


It was with this purpose in mind that I undertook an analysis of a Shakes- 
peare play, at the suggestion of Professor Gokak, the text selected was Julius 
Carsar, abridged edition, published by Ginn & Co., in ‘A Shorter Shakes- 
peare Series, as prescribed by the Gujarat University for its Intermediate 
Arts Course. 


The play contains a total of 17523 words, of which 2279 are different 
words. The density index, therefore, is 7.6 : 1. This means that, on an 
average, there is one different word for every seven or eight words. Accord- 
ing to Mr. H. V. George this is a very high density index indeed. Again, 
50% of these different words occur only once in the text. This minimizes 
the chances of their establishment in the vocabulary of the student, besides 
considerably increasing his learning load. The proportion of the words 
occurring only once is relatively high. Many of these words present a further 
difficulty to a foreign learner in that they are archaic, semi-archaic or old- 
fashioned. There are 154 such words in the play; and they are so inextricably 
mixed with other words that it is often difficult to decide whether a particular 
vocabulary item is definitely archaic or not. Again, one notices many levels 
of archaism in them. Some are purely archaic (ere, save (preposition), bid, 
tarry, prithee, aught, etc.); some are either semi-archaic or are in the process of 
becoming archaic (afeared, a-shouling, abide, aweary, durst, therein, whereof, etc.). 
It is hard to expect an average undergraduate to be able to make these dis- 
tinctions; he may very well develop a tendency to use some of these defunct 
words (or those fast going out of use) in his own speech. 


Another major difficulty in this text for a foreign learner is the presence 
of a large number of old-fashioned structures. This is a problem which is in 
no way less formidable than the one presented by the unusually large number 


ea . 3 e . 
#Julius Caesar, “ A Shorter Shakespeare Series,” edited by Henry S. Taylor, published 


by Ginn & Co., Ltd., 18, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1., first published in 1955. 
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of different words, with their very low frequency. The writer was able to 
recognise the following types of such structures: 

(a) the use of thou and its derivatives, and the consequent change in 

the verb forms, 


(b) the auxiliary or the preposition doing the work of a main verb: 
e.g., Ill about, let’s away, Caesar shall forth, etc., 


(c) the use of double negatives: 
e.g., Not for yours neither. 


(d) the use of negatives without an auxiliary: 
e.g., fear him not, Caesar hath it not, etc., 


(e) the characteristically Shakespearean question form: 
c.g., What means this shouting? 
What said he when he came thus sad away? 
Why stare you so? etc. 


(£) the dropping of the “s” in the third person singular in subjunctive 


constructions: 
e.g., If he improve it........ 
Tf he love Caesar........ 


(g) the indiscriminate use of marks of interrogation at the end of sent- 
ences: 
e.g., Wherefore they do it. (without a question mark). 
calls my lord? (with a question mark). 


Moreover, if the density index of words is high, the density index of 
old-fashioned structures in relation to the total number of lines (which we 
may regard as sentences for our purpose) is higher still. The old-fashioned 
words and structures combined together give us the density index of 1 : 5. 
This means that there is an old-fashioned word or structure for every five 
normal sentence patterns. It is very difficult, if not impossible, for a foreign 
learner to derive any linguistic benefit from such a text. 


The analysis of the text yields the following interesting figures in addition 
to these given above:— 


(a) the number of words occurring: 


once is e289 
twice is se 344 
three times is Rie 171 
four times is iy 104 
five times is jo 71 
six times is CA 46 
seven times is H 28 
eight times is ls 24 
nine times is a$ 19 
ten times is do | EE} 
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(b) Repetition spacing: 


this is more or less consistent with the density index and varies 
between 7:1 and 9:1. 


(c) approximate number of sentences computed on the basis of a total 
of 2000 lines of the text: 2000. 


(d) approximate number of sentences in which either the old structures 
are used or archaic and semi-archaic words occur: 400 


(the density index, therefore, is 5:1). 


(e) each frequency item in (a) above expressed in terms of percentage: 


56.13 

16.02 

7.61 

4.6 this means that words occurring once are 
3.2 56.13%, those occurring two times are 
a2 16.02% and so on. 

1.3 

1.2 

0.97 

8.1 


(£) some examples of old-fashioned structures: 


get you home! 

What trade art thou? 

Will you go sce the order of the course? 
The clock hath stricken three. 

Marked ye his words? 

myself have letters of the selfsame tenour. 


(there are 131 such structures in the text). 


(g) some examples of archaic, semi-archaic and old-fashioned words: 


accoutred, bestride, cobble (verb), durst even (evening), fain, in- 
certain, mart, rived, spaniel-fawning, unto, yond, etc. 


(there are 154 such words in the text). 


From the foregoing remarks, it is evident that the study of such a text 
stands in the way of a learner’s mastery of the basic skills of the language. This 
does not mean that I ignore the humanistic and literary value of the works 
of Shakespeare, whose genius has explored all human consciousness and en- 
riched the experience of mankind, and whose workmanship has been a never- 
dying source of joy for generations of readers and theatre-goers. Yet the 
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two reasons against the teaching of Shakespeare for the first year university 
students are: 


(a) the low initial equipment of the students and their ignorance 
of the basic machinery of English and the way it operates, and 


(b) the distance that separates us from Elizabethan English. This 
is a linguistic fact that needs to be reckoned with in our pres- 
cription of reading material in compulsory English for under- 
graduate students. 
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A SUMMARY OF STANDARDIZED EXAMINATION 
OF THE VOCABULARIES OF CERTAIN SCHOOL 
READERS AND PRESCRIBED TEXTS 


B. L. InpuRKHYA 


EF pupils to learn words they must have opportunity to learn them, 
and each Reader or text gives such opportunity more or less effectively. 


In the Methods Department at the C.I.E., nineteen books! have been exa- 
mined, using a uniform technique?, with a view to assessing their comparative 
efficiency in this respect. 


Let us consider two (hypothetical) First Year Readers. Each presents, 
say, 500. words of English, but whereas one of the Readers is a thin booklet 
of 40 pages, the other is a book of 200 pages. Two things are obvious; (1) 
in the first-mentioned Reader the 500 words are more “ crowded” then they 
are in the second ,(2) some at least of the 500 different words must be repeated 
more often in the second Reader than they are in the first. These are the 
two things we have been considering at the Institute, the degree of “ crowd- 
ing ” and the frequency of repetition of the different words constituting the 
“ presented ” vocabulary of a book. 


In order to express the degree of crowding arithmetically, we have work- 
ed out for each book, and stated as a proportion, the number of different words 
in the book to the total number of words in the book. This proportion may 
be called a “ density index ”?. If in the first mentioned Reader there were 
50 words on each page, the 500 different words of the First Year vocabulary 
would be presented in a total number of 2000 words; we would write the 
proportion 1 : 4 and call this the density index of thé book. If the second 
Reader had the same number of words per page, the vocabulary of 500 words 
would appear in a total of 10,000 running words and the density index would 
be 1 : 20. Ee E 


On the assumption that at each level in a School Course there is likely 
to be a roughly equal proportion of new words to different words, the density- 
index is a fair, all-round com parative indication of the difficulty of a 
book or Reader. It is the basic datum. 


However, the density index is an average figure. Individual pages of 
the second hypothetical Reader might have the same density-index as the 
average page in the first; and the Reader might have several other pages 
containing only previously encountered words. For this reason we have also 
examined the consistency with which the density index has been maintained. 


We may suppose that a word which appears only once in a year’s course 
does not have a good chance of becoming established; and, in general, that 
the number of times a word gets repeated is a measure of the opportunity the 
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1, Appendix, ile 


2, Appendix, 2. 
3. Following Aage Salling: Det Lille Sprog, Grafisk Forlag, Kobenhavn, 1952. 
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Reader or book gives for establishment of a word. For this reason we have 
listed, for each book, the number of times each different word occurs. If we 
tabulate the number of different words occurring once, two times, three 
times, and so on, we have an overall picture of the care or otherwise which 
the course designer,or text-book writer or compiler, has exercised over voca- 
bulary presentation. A high frequency of occurrence does not always indi- 
cate a high degree of care, however: it may happen that a word occurs four 
times in consecutive lines in one lesson and does not recur during the whole 
year. We need therefore an examination both of the repetition and of the 
spacing of repetition. 


The density indices of the thirteen First Year Readers ranged from 1 : 5 
to 1:8, that is, from very unfavourable to just reasonable. None of the 
thirteen had a density index better than | : 12. 


In some sections of the First Year Readers the density index was as bad 
ECM REE 


In nine of the thriteen First Year Readers, 50% to 70% of the different 
words are repeated fewer than five times, and from 20% to 33% of the words 
appear only once. 


When we recollect that most First Year vocabularies are small, and that 
an appreciable fraction of their vocabulary is constituted by words which of 
necessity occur frequently (is has on at etc.), it seems certain that many course- 
designers are unaware of the need for controlling the occurrences of words 
they want to teach. 


Elsewhere in this Bulletin, Mr. Kachroo describes an investigation 
which confirms the association of poor learning with low density index and 
infrequent repetition. The general low efficiency of vocabulary learning 
over the whole school course was illustrated by Mrs. Barnard’s investigations, 
published in the 1961 Bulletin. 


In §.S.L.G. and Matriculation Readers, the density indices ranged from 
1:5 to 1 :7.6 and in particular sections the density index varied between 
1:2 and 1:12. In these Readers, 75% to 85% of the total number of 
different words are repeated fewer than five times and from 44% to 58% of 
the words appear once only. In two S.S.L.C. books for successive years, 
1960, 1961, the overlap between their vocabularies was found to be very small. 
The learning burden, as determined by number of different words, was 1/3 
greater in one year than in the other. In the 1960 book there appeared 812 
words which did not appear in the book prescribed for 1961, and in the 1961 
book there appeared 1113 words which did not appear in the 1960 book. 


It is evident that writers and editors pay little or no attention to the voca- 
bulary of the §.S.L.C. and Matriculation Readers and do not plan any syste- 
matic vocabulary expansion. Extracts from English writers are included 
without consideration that what are for the students new vocabulary items may 
occur indiscriminately. 


If they want pupils to learn words, the course designers must plan their 
courses for systematic presentation and establishment of a listed number of 
them; and teachers must be made conscious that indiscriminate attention 
to randomly occurring words is a waste of time and energy; they must know 
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how to control their own vocabulary and must organize their lessons so that 
words are systematically used and repeated. 


Both course-designers and teachers need to prepare their work with lists 
of words beside them. 


It would be open to any text-book selection committee to require course- 
designers and compilers of Readers to provide evidence about the vocabulary 
aspect of their work, for instance according to the Schedule appended herewith. 


APPENDIX I 


List of books analysed at the Institute 


p = 


oo 


= 


x 


16. 


. Deepak Reader, Book I 


Discovery Readers, Book I .. 


. English Readers, Book I .. a5 sx 


Kerala English Reader, Book I 


. Madras Book, Part I 


. Mohan Readers, Book I 


. National Readers, Primer .. AA 
New Ashok Readers, Book I. . ei Ao 
. New English Reader, Book I ig A 


. New Kashmir English Reader, Book I 
. New Plan English Reader, Book I 

. New Standard English Reader, Book I 
. Pattern English Readers, Book I 


. A Texi-book of English Prose, and Poetry for Class XI, 


Vidarbha Board of Secondary Education, Nagpur 


. English Text of the S.S.L.C. Examination and Matri- 


culation Examination of the Andhra and Shri Venka- 
teshwar Universities, 1960 ai pa 


English Text of the S.S.L.C. Examination and Matri- 
culation Examination of the Andhra and Shri Venka- 
teshwar Universities, 1961 a a 


Analysed by 
Biswas, S. B. 


Rama Rao, K. and 
Suviraj, S. T. 


Dubey, R. K. and 
Raval, R. T. 


Viswanathan, K, 


Pillai, R. and 
Raina, M. 


Math, A. M. 


Dakshindas, C. V. 
and Thakuria,S.C. 


Tachakra, R. 
Kalasaray, M. T. 
Katies, J. N. 
Kulkarni, A, D. 
Madhusudan, K, 
Nakhasi, D. P. 
Madankar, K, 


Ramamurthy, K. B. 


Ramamurthy, Ka B, 
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17. English Text of the S.S.L.C. Examination and Matri- Sastry Ramkrishna, 


culation Examination of the Andhra and Shri Venka- G.B. and Madhu- 
teshwar Universities, 1962. a. zE kar, M. S. 


18. Kerala S.S.L.C. Reader, 1961. 05 _ .. Purushothaman, R. 
19. English Text-book for Undergraduate Class, Mysore Uni- Yadurajan, K.S. 


versity. . 


APPENDIX II ° 


To examine the vocabulary of a text-book :— 


I. (a) Count the total number of words 
(b) Count the number of different words 
a:b isthe density index. 
II. At regular intervals, (suitable to the book) 
(a) Count the number of previously encountered words 
(b) Count the new words 
on one page 


the set of a:b proportions shows the consistency or 
otherwise of the density. 


III. Count the number of words occurring 
one time 
two times etc. 
Express each as a proportion of the number of different words 
Examine the repetition-spacing. 
IV. Count the number of “ loan-words ”. 


V. (where appropriate) Note separate, and especially “ idiomatic ” 
uses of words—for instance IN—in a hurry. 


VI. (where approptiate) Note archaic vocabulary items. 


VII. When a first-year book has been “ completed” by a class, the 
efficiency of the text-book presentation and arrangement of 
the vocabulary items might, for comparison, be expressible as: 


number of different words known 
number of different words presented 
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Note:—1. the counting convention is that a regular inflexion of a verb (mend 
mends mended mending) or of a noun (pictures pictures) is not 
a different word: and an irregular inflexion, or a regular inflex- 
ton carrying a meaning additional to or different from the stem 
form, is a different word. “ Structural words? are counted 
in the list of different words, and in the total number of words, 
but, unless you are curious, the number of repetitions need not 
be counted. 


2. the best schedule for counting arranges for the state of Items I to IV 
to be apparent at any stage in the counting. This means, say, 
entry of different words in a column on the left of the schedule 
and vertical spaces for the pages of the text-books :— 


a 
able E / | Il 
about SANN | | 


Entries for Items I and II may be made in coloured pencil. 


REPORT ON AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE 
TEACHING OF VOCABULARY IN THE 
FIRST YEAR OF ENGLISH 


J. N. Kacuroo 


Introduction 


A T the Central Institute of English I made an analysis of the vocabulary 
aspect of the New Kashmir English Reader No. 1. 


It was suggested that the efficiency of the presentation of the vocabulary 
for recognition could be represented as:— 


number of words recognized 
number of words presented 


I decided to try to assess this efficiency in a responsible way, so that the 
results might be reasonably representative for my State, and the indispensable 
co-operation of the Education Department was assured before I began organi- 
zing the test. For the interest of readers who might wish to make an investiga- 
tion of a similar kind I am giving in Section A of this report a detailed account 
of the procedure with respect to: (1) construction of the test, (2) selection 
of schools, (3) organization of administration of the test, (4) instructions to 
pupils and conduct of the test, (5) checking the results. 1 have also added 
a note on circumstances peculiar to my own test (6), and a few words 
summarizing my experience (7). 


The results of the investigation into the vocabulary aspect of the Reader 
are given in Section B in this report, and the correlations between the various 
aspects of these results and the performance of pupils in the Test are given in 
Section C. 


Section A 


1. Construction of the test 


The total number of different words in the Reader is 410. Of these 
words, 300 were tested. Each of these test words was used in a simple straight- 
forward sentence with the help of a skeleton untested vocabulary consisting 
of (i) very common structural words, (ii) a few content words, (iii) some of 
the loan words used in the book, (iv) a few loan words not used in the book. 
It was expected that the pupils could recognize the words of the first three 
categories of the above. Care was taken that the pupils were familiarized 
with the loan words in the fourth category. The 300 test items were divided 
into six groups of fifty each. Each group of 50 words was printed on one sheet 
of paper and each pupil was tested for 2 groups, that is, for 100 items. Care 
was taken that the groups of words were comparable in difficulty (as far as 
could be anticipated at that stage) and that the groups of pupils were match- 
ed as far as possible. Evidence of recognition knowledge of the words being 
tested was the ability to translate or otherwise indicate the meaning of the 
words in any language or script. 
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2. Selection of Schools 


Evidently, a test could not be conducted in all the schools of the Kashmir 
valley, therefore the selection of the schools was made on a representative 
basis. The purpose of the test was to estimate the degree of success of the 
Reader in its presentation of vocabulary, not to gain evidence of the actual 
vocabulary of the children, which might be constituted from various sources. 
For this reason, most of the schools of the capital city, Srinagar, were cx- 
cluded, as they generally draw pupils from relatively advanced and educated 
parents, who influence their vocabulary. However, two schools, in extreme 
parts of the city were selected. The rest of the valley was divided roughly 
into four zones, the Southern, Northern, Eastern and Western. An equal 
number of schools from each zone was chosen. Generally one half of these 
were in villages and the other half in towns. The test was conducted in 
both Boys’ and Girls’ schools. Thus the effect of using the book was assessed 
in and around the capital city, and in the farthest corners of the valley in all 
directions. 


3. Organization of Administration of the Test 


The pupils taking the test in each school were divided into three groups, 
taking into consideration the results of the previous examination and the 
class teacher’s advice, so that each group contained roughly the same number 
of very weak, below average, average, above average, and very good pupils, 
with respect to general aptitude. 


_ Whenever necessary, students with different mother tongues were equally 
distributed. The groups were called A, B and C and the pupils were seated 
so that no two pupils in the same group sat together. 


4, Instructions to Pupils and Conduct of the Test 


In order to remove any misgiving among the pupils and any fright at 
the idea of an examination, the aim of the test was briefly explained. More- 
over they were told not to write their names and assured that their identit 
would not be disclosed in any way. ‘This set aside their fears. ti 


All the words required for constituting the sentences into which the test. 
words were inserted (Section A, 1 above) were written on the black boa nd, 
drilled and associated with their meanings. When necessary the aa 
were also written in the relevant Indian languages. Translation of all te 
content words in the list of untested words, though they are elementar d 
might be supposed to be known to the pupils, were also written on ies a 
black board. A few illustrative sentences, none of which contained a eet 
items, were written on the black board, each with a word underlined Then 
the translation of this word was properly written in all the lan uages f he 
students, including Kashmiri in Persian script. Care was taken ee me 
underlined word occurred in the illustrative sentences in various cane 
(near the beginning, in the middle and near the end) as an ex ANET 
showed a tendency to translate the last word of the sentence S it sy 


underlined or not. The black board with i i i 
in front of the pupils for the time of atk. ee ec a 


An experimental test had shown n average c bout 45 
f had shown that an avera lass took 
j gi al 
minutes for a test of 50 words. Looking to the aims of the test, as aad 
> y 


aaa 
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stated, it was considered unnecessary to lay any time pressure on the pupils, 
and only when the last pupil had given in his script, was the time considered 


to be over. Before another set of 50 items was given, the whole class was given 
a break, usually for 15 minutes. Then the next set was given. 


It had also been discovered in the experimental test that the pupils, 
in spite of precise instructions, often experienced difficulties when they were 
actually confronted with the test paper, for instance they were tempted to 
read the underlined word alone and to translate that, ignoring the meaning 
of the word in the sentence. It was necessary therefore to go round the stu- 
dents and draw their attention to this fact and advise them to read the whole 
sentence. Some pupils felt some linguistic difficulties. For instance, they 
might not be able to read certain words. When this happened, they were 
helped to read them, especially when they were not test words. When help 
was asked in the recognition of the test words, discretion was made as one of 
the things being tested was recognition of words in contexts. Perhaps, the 
greatest amount of help was sought for, and given, in writing the equivalent 
in an Indian language in the proper place, and in a legible hand, so that it 
could give least trouble at the time of checking. The pupils were asked 
to put an ‘ X ° mark against the words they did not know, to give further help 


in this respect. 


Generally the pupils were greatly interested in the test after being told 
that it would not expose them as individuals, and they wished to co-operate 
and showed no temptation to copy from each other. The teachers felt that 
the test was useful in revealing areas of difficulty so that they could concen- 
trate on them in future. Whenever possible the teachers had a look at their 
pupils’ scripts, and most of them were convinced that all was not well with the 
vocabulary presentation. They were easily shown that the mere introduction 
of a word once or twice was not sufficient and that children at this age are 
apt to lose even the recognition of words, if they are not sufficiently repeated 
at suitable intervals. 


5. Checking the results 


The test was conducted in schools scattered all over the valley and over 
600 pupils were tested, for 100 items each. Mostly the pupils used Urdu, 
Hindi, and Panjabi for translation, but some words were translated into 
Kashmiri. Ichecked the scripts personally. 


There was no great difficulty in establishing translation for the test items. 
‘The translation of each item in all the languages was prepared with the help 
of a few friends knowing different languages. Checking the answers, though a 
long and tiring job, did not present any particular difficulty. However, two 
deviations from the anticipated answers came to light. They were:—— 


(1) Spelling mistakes in the language of the translation. They were 
ignored provided the word was readable and sounded like 
the one required. 


(2) Inflectional variations. Often a finite verb was translated into 
an infinitive; or a verb in the present tense was translated into 
the past or vice versa. These two were ignored provided the 
translation indicated comprehension of the test items. I did 

the counting and analysis myself and perhaps underestimated 

the amount of work involved. I strongly recommend some 
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sharing of this work if the interval between the test and the 
publication of the results is to be fairly short. 


The analysis is appended in Section B and the figures show that the 
efficiency of the book is very low. 


I have considered all the structural words, all the words used for testing 
the test items, 28 words which could not be tested in this way and the words 
known to over 75% students as “ established.” Comparing this number 
with the total number of words (excluding loan words) introduced in the 
book, the efficiency comes to about 25%. If the 28 words that could not be 
tested are excluded from each element in the calculation, the efficiency appears 
still lower. 


The correspondence between the frequency of occurrence of the indi- 
vidual words and the learning of them can be seen from schedule B. It is 
clear that registration is closely related to frequency of occurrence. It will 
be seen that 90% of the words known to fewer than 25% of the pupils occur 
only once or twice, whereas only 1% of words occurring more than six times 
are known to fewer that 25%. The book must be criticized on this account, 
for about 29% of the different words occur only once, and only 15% of the 
words occur more than 6 times. (This percentage includes a large number of 
structural words). 


The investigation can help teachers, if they realize that they must them- 
selves arrange for frequent and well-spaced occurrence of words throughout 
the year. The easiest way for a teacher to do this is to keep his own cumu- 
lative register of words introduced during the year, marking the dates on 
which they occur, and to look regularly over the list to see that each word is 
repeated adequately. For the first year’s English this is by no means an 
exorbitant demand. 


6. Circumstances peculiar to this Test 


The most appropriate time for administering the test would have been 
at the end of the first year of English or at the beginning of the next academic 
year. Unfortunately this was not possible for the test under report for various 
reasons, and the test was administered about three months after the commen- 
cement of the second year of English. The interval of time in my opinion 
cannot have interfered greatly with the reliability of the test. It ought, 
if anything to have acted as a period of consolidation, though in fact very 
few of the First Year words are repeated in the first few pages of the text 
book meant for the second year of English. I 


In a region where the mother-tongue has no script i i 
kind has some added difficulties. Kashmiri has no a ace ob pis 
Urdu, Hindi and Punjabi are the three languages commonly eat at A 
schools and the pupils were directed to translate the test items into an ‘of the 
three languages. Moreover it was felt necessary to allow them to NR 5 
Kashmiri word in any script, should they feel handicapped for want i x 
equivalent of the test item in any of the three other languages ae he 


7. General recommendations 


I submit below a few words summarizin 


- M 7 
of anyone who wishes to conduct a similar ae y experience for the benefit 
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1) However complicated the procedure of constructing a vocabular 
P P ¢ s abulary 
test for ten or eleven year old children may be, the administra- 
tion of it has to be extremely simple. 


(2) The most careful consideration has to be given to the selection 
of the schools for conducting the test. 


(3) Care has to be taken over the grouping of the children. 


(4) It must be made clear to children and teachers alike that the test 
is aimed, not at examining the children, but chiefly at making 
an assessment of the text-book. The children must not get 
frightened by an idea of an examination. 


(5) Any difficulties that the children might encounter in understanding 
what they are required to do, must be anticipated or removed 
before they begin to work on the scripts. 


(6) Discretion may be used for the time allowed for the test, and 
judicious help may be given till the students get the habit of 
doing whatis required, taking care that such help does not lead 
them directly to the answer of any text item. 


Section B 

(a) Total number of words used in the book oD we ATO 
(b) Number of loan words .. as rsd a 38 
(c) Number of untested words used to test the rest .. F 50 

(d) Number of words either structural, non-translatable or not 
used in their literal meaning in the text ia bo 28 
(e) Number of words tested .. Ae ee Bs 294: 
Number of words known to less than 10% of the children .. 34 
Number of words known to less than 25% o as Oy, 
Number of words known to between 25% to 50% re 86 
Number of words known to between 51% to 75% oy 98 
Number of words known to over 75% oe a 13 


Words known to over 75% can be regarded as familiar words. Their 


number is 13. If we add to this number the number of words considered 
to be known że., the total of items (c & d) above, their number comes (284 
50-+13) to 91. The total number of different words introduced in the book 
(excluding loan words) is 372. The efficiency works out to 25%. 


The above figures show that :— 


(a) 25% of the words are known to fewer than 25% of the pupils (9% 
of the words are known to fewer than 10% of the pupils). 
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(b) 23% of the words are known to between 26% and 50%. 


(c) 25% words are known to between 51% and 75%. 


Section C 


‘The correspondence between frequency of repetition of the different 
words in the text and the learning can be judged from the following table:— 


——— eet 
T 


Frequency of Toan Fewer From From From 

occurrence of a prine than 26% to 51% to 75% to 

word rested 25% 50% TOs 100% 
land 2 times .. 148 88 35 -23 2 
3 and 4 times .. 7S, 7 33 32 3 
5 and 6 times .. 46 1 12 30 3 
More than 7 .. 25 1 6 13 5 
TOAN oy.) 9 (293. 97 86 98 13 

If these figures are seen in conjunction with those given in schedule (A) 
the picture is as follows :— 


(1) 91% of the words known to fewer than 25% of the pupils occur 
only once or twice. Of the words that occur only once or twice, 
91% are not known to more than 75% of the pupils. 


# 
7%, of the words known to fewer than 25% students occur 3 to 4 
times. 


n yi 9 { 5 5 i 
Only 1% of the words known to fewer than 25% occur 5 or 6 times. 


67% of the words known to between 51% and 75% of the pupils 
occur 5 to 6 times. 


(2) 12% oipe words known to over 75% of the pupils occur once or 


(3) 23% of the words known to more betw 


ý een 51% and 75% occur 
once or twice. h % ae 


(=) Words occurring over 7 times are known to most of the pupils. 


‘REFERENCE CLASSES? FOR P. U.C. STUDENTS: 
an Experiment in English Teaching with a 
Non-Linguistic Bias 


LaxsumM1 RAMASWAMY AND HELEN BARNARD 


HIS year (1962) the English department of Ranchi Women’s College 

has introduced a new kind of class for P.U.C. students. The Reference 
Class, as we have called it, is designed to meet a need obviously incurred in 
the general and professional education of our students, but at present univer- 
ally neglected. It is just one aspect of their need to assume responsibility 
for their own work and of the need for the equipment (and access to that 
equipment) which will enable them to do so. 


The average newcomer to our college, like first-year students in most 
colleges, has not been taught how to consult dictionaries, reference books, 
or indexes. She has never used a library before, never looked at an index— 
she does not know what the word ‘index’ means. At school she was never 
confronted with assignments requiring her to consult books other than pres- 
cribed text-books or bazaar books with their ready-made (but often inaccurate 
and incomplete) notes. Her potential interest in the skills and goals of fact- 


finding has thus been almost completely ignored. 


School teachers of English, though not primarily responsible for this 
situation, help to maintain it if their aims and methods are purely * linguistic.” 
And it is a situation which University teachers of English cannot afford to 
ignore if they want their subject to be taken seriously. 


Our Reference classes are intended to give direct training in fact-finding. 
One such class consists of 25 or 30 students who work teamwise in smaller 
groups of 5. The division into these smaller groups is made in such a way 
that all groups are made up of approximately equal numbers of advanced 


and retarded students. Each group is equipped with a complete set of 10 
inexpensive reference books. (The total cost of our reference books was 


about 300 Rupees). The titles are:— 
(1) The Advanced Learner’s Dictionary, (Hornby, O.U.P.). 
(2) The New Reader's Dictionary, (O.U.P.). 
(3) The Penguin Dictionay of Science. 
(4) The Penguin Dictionary of Geography. 
(5) The Penguin Dictionary of Psychology. 
(6) The Penguin Dictionary of Quotations. 
(7) Roget's Thesaurus (Penguin Edition). 
(8) Concise Encyclopedia of General Knowledge, (Teach Yourself Books). 
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(9) A book of Bihar, (Sir J. Houlton, Orient Longmans). 
(10) A Brief Survey of Indian History, (H.C., Orient Longmans). 


Before the classes really got going with their basic routine, we thought 
it necessary to spend a little time training the students in the use of an English 
dictionary. We find this is new to most of them, and they are slow and fumb- 
ling at first. 


The basic class procedure is competitive. A list of five requests for 
factual information is put up on the blackboard and the groups are given 
a limited amount of time, about 7 minutes, to write down the answers. The 
rule is that every student must look up and write down one answer herself, 
with the help of her team if she needs it. The first team to get the answers 
written down correctly wins. A variation of this procedure would be to give 
the groups a topic (say “ barometers,’ or ‘ satellites * or ‘ Switzerland’) and 
ask them to collect as much relevant information as they can in a given time. 


Questions like *‘ Who was Bismarck ?’, “ When was Jamshedpur founded ?’, 
t What was the French Revolution? °’, and meanings of words are asked. 
The choice of questions is important. They can be questions bearing on the 
students’ professional studies, or relating to contemporary events and prob- 
lems of vital interest, or to items of general knowledge which everyone ought 
to know. There should be at least something in the question which no stu- 
dent can answer offhand without looking it up, and the questions should be 
carefully varied so that a choice of sources must be made. 


Many questions should be asked which involve (though they do not ask for) 
very elementary items of general knowledge. The vast majority of our new 
students are incredibly ignorant about the world they live in. (Matriculate 
students claiming entry to our college this year were interviewed in their 
mother-tongue. They were found to include one who had never heard of 
Pandit Nehru, another who named Patna as the capital of India, several 
who had never heard of London or described it as the capital of the U.S.A. 
In a recent exercise, a student who writes English fairly correctly described 
London as a country covered with ice and snow where only white birds and 
animals can live safely). 


Classes are conducted in an informal way, and lend themselves to co- 
operative discussion. Often a search for a particular item evokes interest 
and discussion and the teacher then welcomes further questions and ‘ re- 
search’ on related points, or may suggest other sources of reference (The 
Oxford Junior Encyclopedia and other reference books are also available 
in the classroom). Since the activity of these classes lies almost wholly with 
the students themselves, an atmosphere is created which is generally lackin, 
in college English classes. Our experience here tends to contradict the o s 
nion, widely held, that students will take no interest in teaching which are 
not directly bear on their prescribed texts. 


Another advantage of this kind of clas: 
routine which can be easily followed by a ti 
experience in classwork calling for team activit 
bankrupt of matter or of system. 


is that it supplies a basic cl 
ass 

cher who has had no previous 

y. A class of this kind is never 
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The obvious rewards of these classes can be summarised as follows :— 


(1) Skill is acquired in referring to dictionaries, reference works and 
in using indexes speedily and accurately. 


(2) Students develop a critical attitude towards the finding and check- 
ing of facts. 


(3) They get acquainted with various types of reference-books and 
learn how to choose between sources. 


(4) Their curiosity is stimulated and their stock of general knowledge 
increased. 


(5) Vocabulary is learnt in meaningful contexts. 


(6) They gain experience and confidence in working by themselves 
and in groups, without ‘ spoon-feeding.’ 


(7) They begin to realise that English is a means to an end. 


In the words of the leader-writer of the recent special issue of the Times 
Literary Supplement (‘A Language in Common,’ Aug. 10, 1962, p. 568.) 
“Once those being taught English at the secondary level can be persuaded 
that they have a vested interest in it, their response will be more than linguis- 
tici 


THE C.I.E. SEMINAR ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, TRAINING SCHOOLS 
AND TRAINING COLLEGES, SRINAGAR, 
5th- 18th MAY 1961 


A Report Summarized 


By 
K. C. NAMBIAR 


HE topic for each meeting was initiated by a member of the staff of 
the Institute, and a discussion followed on the basis of the points emerg- 
ing from the talk. Most of the suggestions made in the course of these talks 
were favourably received; and it is expected that changes on these lines will 
be reflected in the syllabuses and teaching methods of schools in a number of 


States. 


The attention of the delegates was drawn to the changing pattern of 
education in India. The bilingual and trilingual situations, (the bilingual 
situation prior to 1947 and the trilingual situation now) and their effects on 
syllabuses and teaching were considered. Although primary and secondary 
education through English was psychologically and socially unsound and had 
therefore to be abandoned, the present-day demands on English teaching 
were the same as before 1947. Four possibilities were outlined :— 


l. that which existed before 1947 when English was the medium, 
with some concession to the mother-tongue in primary education, 


2. what was probably the majority situation, in which English had 
parity of status with the mother-tongue and with Hindi, 


3. the situation in which English dominated at all stages as in English 
medium schools, 


4, the situation in which English was simply a foreign language, 


With bilingualism there were two possibilities: simultaneous bilingualism 
and sequential bilingualism. It was generally agreed that the first language 
should be established before the second was begun; and the second established 
before the third. Reference was also made to student and teacher motiva- 
tion and the cultural value of bilingual situations. 


English was moving from a position of being an associate language to 
the position of being a second language, and a common standard for all was 
not practicable. It was therefore suggested that some streaming might be 
possible: at the S.S.L.C, examination two levels of English might be present 
the first leading to the University and the second leading to further study i > 
other institutions. y in 


The present-day features of English teaching i i i 
failure at all stages to recognise the present status of Pade forel sate eo 
age and (2) the failure to take recognition of the new attitude to ee age 
and consequently of the teaching of the English language. This new sea 
was part of the modern questioning of previously accepted values and nae of 


a a oe 
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a general movement to ascertain what was happening rather than what ought 
to happen. 


The evidence of failure in these two respects was the amount of pres- 
criptive grammar of a nineteenth century type reflected in Indian school 
syllabuses and examinations. There were several examples of the presence 
of the Latin language model in current syllabuses; this kind of attitude to 
language was as typical of English teaching of the English language as of Indian 
teaching of the English language. Prescriptive grammar did not fit the langu- 
age facts, was an over-simplification of those facts, ignored the patterns of 
English (a source of great difficulty to foreign learners) and other aspects of 
the language which provided no difficulty for native speakers. 


Although the reason for teaching English in India had been stated by 
the Union Minister for Education on many occasions, the syllabuses and 
text-books in use in High Schools bore little relation to the stated reason, 
namely that English should be a means of keeping India in touch with the 
rest of the world, and that it should give Indians access to writing from other 
countries on technical subjects. A careful teaching programme had now to 
replace the previous learning from wide experience, when English was the 


medium of instruction. 


The examination was in fact the syllabus; and therefore, a first step in 
the reform of methods of teaching English was reform of the present type of 
examination. The main effect of the School Leaving Examination was to 
determine the content of all previous school examinations, and therefore 
of teaching throughout the school. The fact that all over India the pass 
mark for English in the S.5.L.C. examination was about thirty per cent showed 
that the prescribed course of study was unsuited to the pupils’ needs. This 
meant an intolerable situation for students and teacher, making real contact 
between them impossible. More than half the students were not participating 
in the work. 


It was a fiction that standards could be maintained by examinations 
with a low pass mark. On leaving school, every average student should 
deserve a certificate giving recognition to his abilities and progress: this 
would be possible if the functions of recognition and selection were not con- 
fused. At present, examinations had to perform both these functions, each 
of which was therefore inefficiently performed. The issue was further con- 
fused by considerations of “ fairness.” Being fair was not the primary func- 
tion of the examination. Its main function was to lay down a course of study 
and to prescribe the work to be done. “The purpose of a selection examination 
was to produce two populations: the population of the accepted candidates 
and the population of the rejected candidates. It was the duty of the exa- 
mination setters to decide unambiguously what features of the candidate’s 
work would assign him to the one population rather than to the other, 


When education was mainly through English, pronunciation was learnt 
by imitation; and since, no one imitated a model exactly, each generation 
spoke English worse than the last. This should be remedied by paying 
attention to pronunciation in teaching. The need for giving teachers at all 
levels training in phonetics and spoken English was stressed. 


The important points that emerged from the discussions, the conclusions 
reached, and the recommendations made at the Seminar are briefly sum- 
marised below under three main heads. 
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High Schools 


(1) The objectives of teaching English at the Secondary School stage 
were defined in terms of language skills. They were: a reasonable 
mastery of the 200 or so basic structures of English; a vocabulary extending 
to about 3000 frequent and useful words; and an intellgible pronunciation. 
While it was agreed that there was no need for the teaching of formal grammar, 
it was emphasized that there was the necessity for a graded syllabus. A 
pruning and paring of some of the structural syllabuses was to be undertaken 
by expert bodies with the help of the Institute. Draft syllabuses were to be 
sent to the Institute for its comments and suggestions. 


(2) The need for greater selection and control of vocabulary at this 
level was stressed. It was rather unfortunate that the popularity of the struc- 
tural syllabus tended to shift emphasis away from vocabulary. In India, 
at the moment when there was need for giving priority to comprehension, 
this trend had to be checked. Since the teaching of vocabulary was controlled 
by the demands of the syllabus and the examination, it was suggested that the 
high school syllabus should specify the vocabulary that the pupils were ex- 
pected to acquire; and examination setters should include in the tests only 
those words that occurred in the official list. Mention was made of M.P. 
Wests A General Service List of English Words the A.I.C.S.E. list of 2500 
words and the P.U.C. special lists prepared by the Institute. The Institute 
was asked to compile a list of 3000 words which could be adopted by Boards 
of Secondary Education. 


The method of text book analysis developed at the Institute, it was 
generally agreed, appeared to be the best means of checking the vocabula 
content of a book. The feasibility of setting up a service at the Institute to 
which books for review could be referred by the Directorates was also discussed. 


(3) Two broad recommendations regarding examinations in English 
seemed to find favour with the delegates. First, examinations that were not 
based on textbooks were to be preferred to those that were. Second, no voca- 
bulary items should occur in an examination that did not appear in the official 
list. This would discourage the teaching of low frequency words. 


The need for a clear understanding of the purpose for which an exa- 
mination was designed was highly necessary. A selection examination had 
to be very different from one that reported on progress. 


(4) Each school should have a Department of En lish. Th i 
teacher should supervise, and be responsible for the Eng i Reais 
entire school. It was also eminently desirable for the 
handle beginners’ classes. 


(5) Proper use should be made of visual and aural aids, 
room must have a large blackboard in it; and it was possible to 
good one cheaply. 


Every class- 
make a very 


(6) It was decided to organise a pilot 


_ ded | project for devising ways of ad- 
ministering oral examinations on the radio. ae a 


(7) It was agreed that a great deal more attention h t 
to spoken English. ad to be devoted 
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3 Training Schools 
It was estimated that there were about a thousand schools in the 
country which trained teachers for Primary and Middle Schools. The trai- 
nees were mostly matriculates; and they were trained for one or two years 
at these schools. In some States the schools were attached to High Schools. 
The standard of English of the trainees was naturally very low. But the 
syllabus of these schools contained nothing that was designed to improve 
their knowledge of English. The following recommendations were made in 
order to improve the quality of teachers in Primary and Middle Schools: 


(1) The syllabus must be modified to include a ‘Content Course ° 
in English to give the teachers the minimum equipment needed 
to make them efficient in the subject and generally to improve 
their quality. 


(2) A large part of the course should consist of intensive teaching 
practice. 


(3) The teachers in Training Schools were doing even more impor- 
tant work than lecturers in Training Colleges; and therefore 
they should possess the same qualifications, and receive equal 
treatment. 


Training Colleges 


It was widely felt that the teaching and the syllabus in Training Colleges 
did not adequately fulfil their objectives. Drastic changes had to be made 
if they were to be more effective. At present, no attempt was made to give 
teachers any knowledge of modern language teaching methods, or a proper 
grounding in the language they were expected to teach. It was agreed that :— 


(1) The Training College English Methods Course needed immediate 
alteration. The Institute was entrusted with the responsibility 
of preparing a syllabus for this Course. A minimum of four 
periods a week should be devoted to this paper in the B.Ed. 
course. 3 


(2) Teachers in High Schools should be trained in the correct use of 
English and also given a course in Phonetics. They must be 
able to use profitably Zandvoorts A Handbook of English 
Grammar. They may also consult Kruisinga’s An English 
Grammar, Hornby’s A Guide to Patterns and Usage and Palmer’s 
A Grammar of English Words. Daniel Jones’ An English 
Pronouncing Dictionary was recommended as a guide to pro- 
nunciation. 


(3) It was highly necessary that teachers should be trained, above all, 
in the use of a restricted vocabulary and substitution tables. 


(4) The Institute was asked to undertake the production of detailed 
Teachers’ Handbooks. 


(5) Teachers at all levels should be sent to the Institute for training. 
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The advantages arising from the co-ordination of the activities of Second- 
ary Schools, Training Schools and Training Colleges and the benefits of 
frequent consultation and cross-fertilization were fully realised by the dele- 
gates. The Institute was in a position to help all of them in various ways 
Training Colleges could make use of the ex-trainces of the C.I.E. for ee 
Extension Departments. 


At the administrative level also it was eminently desirable, it was felt. 
for States to have a system of inspection which would ensure that Standards 
were uniformally maintained, and that the teaching of English was reall 
effective. Some of the participants thought that it should be possible fo 
the various States to appoint Special Area Officers to be responsible for the 
teaching of English. These Area Officers could keep in touch with th 
Institute and its former trainees and sce that their services were ly 
utilized. Tei 


THE C.LE. SEMINAR ON THE TEACHING OF COM- 
PULSORY ENGLISH IN DEGREE CLASSES IN 
UNIVERSITIES, SRINAGAR, 
23rd MAY-3rd JUNE, 1961 


A Report Summarised 


By 
K. SuBRAHMANIAN 


as Seminar discussed University English teaching at all levels. 


Research was needed, in General Linguistics, Applied Linguistics, and 
the social and psychological aspects of English teaching and Methods. 


Honours students should take a course in Contemporary English rather 
than the usual course in the history of the English Language. Their lec- 
turers should be trained by experts. There should be a course unit for each 
University year, and by the time an Honours student took his degree he should 
have command of modern English usage. Text-books should be graded for 


exemplification of usage. 


During the first year of study for the B.A. General degree there should 
be a course on modern English Usage, and a course on the special vocabula- 
ries of physics, mathematics etc. During the second and third years the course 
should continue with illustrative texts. A modern grammar using familiar 
terminology as in the works of Jespersen, Kruisinga and Zandvoort should be 
adopted. 


Illustrative texts should be used in combination with this Modern Eng- 
lish Usage. The students should be given the experience of work on the 
passages, not learning them by heart, but analysing them carefully. Atten- 
tion should be drawn to spelling and the pronunciation of all words taught 
by means of Daniel Jones’ Pronouncing Dictionary. The logical and imagina- 
tive aspects of the texts should not be neglected. 


Students should be given “composition ` subjects which could not be 
anticipated by cramming. In examinations, questions about characters 
and context should be avoided. The allocation of marks might be as follows: 

25 for text comprehension i 
25 for composition on an imaginary situation 
_ 15 for knowledge of sentence patterns 
15 for vocabulary 
15 for spelling and pronunciation 
5 for punctuation 
Every student ought to have proficiency in note-taking, and ought to 


be able to use the library efficiently and have a capacity for thinking and 
reasoning. Listening to lectures was less important for a student than deve- 
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loping skills and abilities. A good English course should include (a) training 
in reference techniques, (b) training in reading and listening for comprehen- 
sion, (c) training in logical thought, (d) training in note-taking, (e) expan- 
sion of vocabulary and mastery of essential structures. 


In the past when education was mainly through English, pronunciation 
was learnt by imitation; but‘no one imitated as well as the model and 
therefore each generation spoke English worse than the previous one. 
“ Received Pronunciation”, the speech of educated southern English people 
would be the most convenient standard for India. There was not much 
overlap between the 44 English speech sounds and the speech sounds of the 
Indian languages. 


For practical purposes some Indian sounds could be substituted for the 
English sounds to which they were a fair approximation. Others must be 
learnt. “The Advanced Learner’s Dictionary” could be recommended for pro- 
nunciation because of its. use of the International Phonetic Script. There 
should be a University Course in oral English to equip future teachers. If 
oral English were taught it must be examined. Only essentials should be 
selected and tested, and a high standard should be maintained. Part of the 
marks for class work might be given for pronunciation (since in some uni- 
versities 20% of the marks are given for class work). The possibilities of 
using tape-recorders for teaching and of exploiting All India Radio for teach- 
ing and testing were discussed. 


In all University examinations it was felt that examiners should be inte- 
rested in what a student could do rather than in what he knew. The use of 
guides led to, an evaluation not of his skill but of his memory, and gave 
no basis for decision. Students were entitled to know before hand what was 
required. For example a student should know that if he wrote “he go” in- 
stead of “he goes ° he would fail. In this way such common errors could 
disappear overnight. In an English paper of the type suggested, there would 
be no choice of questions. If the requirements were clear, there would be 
no failures. 60% should be the minimum requirement in language papers. 


A sub-committee was appointed at the Seminar to recommend the mini- 
mum objectives and requirements at the P.U.C. level. The sub-committee 
made the following recommendations: 


Recommendations of the examinations Sub-committee: 


1. The composition (or language) paper should contain three sections 
as under :— 


Section A shall test the students’ recognition of a specified vocabulary 
of 2000 words. The committee recommends that this list be pre- 
pared by the C.I.E. It may however be modified by the department 
concerned. This section shall also test the students’ comprehen- 
sion by means of unseen passages within the specified vocabulary 
on the lines recommended by the C.LE. in the test paper supplied 
in the folder. Questions testing the students? ability to extract 
from the passage required information, and inference or deduction 
should be included. It is also necessary to test the students’ fami- 
liarity with reference-skills. A question requiring alphabetical 
arrangement of a few words or classification of a few words in a 

prescribed manner should be included, 
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Section B shall test the students’ ability to write English. The students’ 
expression should be free from mistakes in relation to the following :— 


(i) Simple Present tense form and concord, including the nega- 
tive. 


(ii) Simple Past tense form including the negative. 


(iii) Elementary Usage of the Articles. The students should not 
use the Articles before the names of persons@or before 
uncountables. They should be able to use anaphoric 
the correctly. 

(iv) Word Order. The students should be able to use sentences 
with subject, verb and object. They should be able to 
use straightforward sentences with two clauses and the 
appropriate conjunction. They should be able to use 
sentences with the construction verb+to-++stem and senten- 
ces with can, will, may, must4+-stem. 


Note:—The points included in this Section may be tested in a short 
essay or story or dialogue (about 150 words). 


Section C: Sections A and B should contain questions relating to these 
very minimum requirements. Other questions of a more advanced 
nature may be included in Section C. 


2, The Committee recommends that this composition (or language) 
paper should carry a separate minimum pass mark. 


3. Since Sections A and B relate to these very minimum requirements, the 
Committee recommends that no student should be awarded a pass mark if 
he does not completely satisfy these minimum requirements. 


4. The Committee recommends that the teachers and the students 
should ensure the attainment of this minimum standard as quickly as possible 


in the P.U.C. year. 
S. R. Swaminathan 


Chairman 


The following other decisions, recommendations and suggestions were 
made at the Seminar:— 


P.U.C.: 


It was suggested that publishers should be required to give voca- 
bulary analyses of their books. 


Copious written work should be given. Substitution Tables 
could be effective in practising specific points. 


P.U.G. students should be encouraged to use a pronouncing dic- 
tionary, preferably the one by Daniel Jones. 


Some training in note-taking should be an integral part of the 
English Course. 
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Systematic training in reference techniques ought to be given. 


Streaming should be adopted and good and weak students put 
in separate sections. 


Students should not be examined on set texts at the P.U.C. level. 


The need for more tutorial periods at the P.U.C. and B.A. stages 
® was emphasized. 


B.A. General: 


The seminar explored the possibility of using subject classics in 
English for students of different subjects, such as Economics 
and Physics, and stressed the need for more collaboration between 
the English department and other departments. 


The seminar accepted the suggestion that the special English 
papers for the B.A. degree should test language, literature and 
background study. 


It was agreed that half the time given to English for the Compul- 
sory English papers should be used for teaching Modern English 
Usage and the rest should be spent on a study, mainly linguistic, 
of modern literary texts. 


Every prospective school teacher of English should be required ta 
take the Special English papers for the B.A. degree. The 
D.P.I.s might perhaps enforce this requirement. 


M.A.: 


A course on modern English usage should form part of the English 
course for the M.A. degree. 


Research study: 
Opportunity should exist for language study for research degrees, 


General: 


A distinction should be made between examinations for selection 
and examinations for assessment of progress. 


The recommendation to introduce oral examinations was accepted 
by the representatives of the smaller Universities. Others said 
that it would not be feasible to conduct large scale oral examina- 
tions. 


Listening periods were necessary for improving the spoken English 
of students. 


Students should have free access to books in the college libraries 
and these should be open-access libraries. 


A teachers’ library should have reference books including Daniel 
Jones’ English Pronouncing Dictionary, West’s General Service List 
and Kruisinga’s An English Grammar, Accidence and Syntax, 
Parts 1 and 2, Noordhoff, Groningen. 


COMPULSORY ENGLISH FOR THE THREE YEAR 
DEGREE COURSE 


V. K. GOKAK 


I. Objectives 


TE objectives of this course should be as follows:— 


1. This course should enable undergraduates to comprehend fully 
and clearly the standard books in English on their own special 
subjects. 


9. It should enable them to make a smooth transition from the read- 
ing of simplified books to the reading of original and unabridged 
books in English literature. 


3. It should also give them a course in the advanced vocabulary and 
syntax of the English language. For example it should enable 
them to manage the continuous and conditional structures in 


English. 


4, It should enable them to develop a sense of the language through 
a variety of prose specimens providing good models of contem- 
porary English. Verse which conforms to contemporary word 
usage can also be used for the purpose. 


5, It should make it possible for them to get a good grounding in 
spoken English if they so desire. 


The material selected for reading should be eminently readable and 
interesting. It should be so selected as to serve wider educational ends, 


II. The Structure of the Course 


It is desirable to have two to three course units or papers in Compul- 
sory English. One (or two) course unit(s) should consist of the study of four 
texts (in prose, drama and poetry) prescribed as mentioned below. ‘These 
may be taught for two years for 24 or 3 periods per week. There may 
be a public examination on this course unit at the end of the second year. 
Questions on the texts should be so framed as to ensure the candidate’s ima- 
ginative and logical comprehension of the text. There should be another 
course unit on language skilis——on vocabulary, syntax, passages for com- 
prehension, either through precis-writing or answering questions on given 
passages and/or translation from English into the regional language and 
composition or free writing. The course unit on language skills should be 
taught for two periods per week for three years and there should be a public 


examination on it at the end of the third year. 


The teaching of language skills should be generally related to the texts 
prescribed. Some portion of the material for the questions on vocabulary, 
syntax, etc. in the test paper on language skills should be based on the struc- 
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tures and vocabulary found in the texts. The question on comprehension 
should be based on unseen passages. Not more than 30% of the marks should 
be assigned to composition. Translation from English into the regional 
language can be used in lieu of precis-writing. 


Il. Prescription of Text-books 


The same quantum of English should be prescribed for B.Com. and B.Sc. 
students. In prescribing books for B.A., B.Com. and B.Sc. students or indeed 
any other, it is helpful to remember that there are fine books in English dealing 
with scientific and other matters which are equally suitable for a study of the 
English language. 


It is, in fact, desirable to prescribe for study during the pre-professional 
year a prose-text which has some bearing on the professional course in which 
the student intends to specialise. The prescription should vary with each 
group,—a book related to physics and engineering for students of those sub- 
jects, another for students of chemistry, of botany and zoology, of economics 
and sociology and so on. This helps students to become more familiar with 
the English of their own special subject. A book of this kind may not amuse 
or entertain students. But it helps them to understand the books on their 
own subject with ease and they are sure to welcome it. A list of books which 
can be considered for this purpose is available from the Central Institute of 
English. If one of these four books is going to be a subjectbook or a classic, 
another should aim at introducing them to a wider range of essential English. 
In fact the first course unit should enable students to master a vocabulary 
of about 6000 essential words, as constrasted with the 3600 words that they 
are expected to know by the end of the P.U.C. Year. Study of books of this 
kind should enable them to read their newspaper in English, modern fiction 
or drama or indeed any standard writing in modern English. Research 
is necessary on the problem of this essential vocabulary, and a consideration 
of existing lists in the light of student requirements. Research is also neces- 
sary on passages which combine a wide range of subjectmatter and adequate 
literary interest with the essential vocabulary which is to be presented to 
students. The vocabulary that we have in mind consists of the current and 
more common words that are included in the 80 and odd categories in The 
Complete Word Hunter by J. T. Gause (Constable & Co, London) under head- 
ings like Ailments, Government, Religion, Weather, Travel, Human States, Mind 
and its Processes, Character, War, Time and the like. Till work answering 
this description is available, books of selections from 20th Century English 
covering a wide range of subjects can be prescribed. 


The other two books can come from modern fiction, drama or poetry. 
Each of the four books should contain about 125 to 150 pages of reading 
material. 


IV. Language Skills for Special English Students 


It is desirable to have a one year course for Compulsory English common 
to all students. At the end of this course the students who have opted for a 
course in special English will do more advanced work in language skills. A 
separate draft syllabus has been prepared for this purpose. The question 
of a course in language skills as part of Compulsory English for the Three 
Year Degree Course which all the other students take up, has been dealt 
with here, 
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V. Language Course Unit 
The course in language skills can be organised as follows:— 
1. Usage 


What students need at this stage is grounding in correct expression 
along with some theoretical knowledge of usage. This needs a 
spreading over of the facts about the behaviour of language so as 
to be taken up in three stages in the Three Year Degree Course. 
A graded course of this kind can be planned with advantage with 
reference to grammar books based on usage and not on the basis 
either of the traditional grammar books or structural grammar 
which has not evolved as yet a terminology of its own. 


It does not mean that the grammar book that is selected for the pur- 
pose shall be taught. Students need not study the book. The 
teacher can explain the points of generalization that are selected 
with regard to usage, in the classroom. He can then distribute 
to students copies of cyclostyled passages in which the usage points 
selected for special study are prominently present. Some of these 
passages may be from pescribed texts. Many more will have to 
be selected by the teacher himself to illustrate points of usage. The 
grammar book to be selected should not be a traditional one like 
Nesfield’s. Grammars based on usage have been prepared by Euro- 
pean scholars like Jesperson, Kruisinga and Zandvoort. The 
graded course for three years in usage which is given below is based 
on the analysis of English usage by Zandvoort in his A Handbook 


of English Grammar. 


FIRST YEAR COURSE 


(The figures against the following items refer to paragraph numbers in 
A Handbook of English Grammar by R. W. Zandvoort; the figures in brackets 
refer to exercise numbers in Living English Structure by W. Stannard Allen; 
and section numbers to An Intermediate English Practice Book by S. Pit Corder). 


Part I—Verss: 
(1) Introductory : 
(a) Regular verbs: 1-5 


(b) Irregular verbs: 6-11 i i 
(c) Grouping of forms and functions: 12 


(2) Infinitive: 


(a) Plain infinitive: T3221 ee -+ (169-170) 
(b) Infinitive with to: 22-36 .. (177-178) 
(c) Accusative with infinitive: 37-45 


(3) Gerund and Present Participle : 


(a) General: 62-63 es D (173-178) 
(b) Gerund: 64-74 55 p3 
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(c) Present Participles: 75-87 
(d) Progressive: 88-98 


(e) Verbal Forms in ing not derived font 
verb stems: 99 oe 


(£) Gerund or Present Participle: 100-105 
Part II —Novuns: 
(1) Introductory : 


(a) Regular Nouns: 224-232. 

(b) Irregular Nouns: 233- 238 

(c) Nouns with only one Number Form: 
39-244 

(d) Plurals and CEA of clase 
nouns: 245-246 “R 


(2) Use of the Number Forms: (1-8): 


(a) Class-Nouns: 247-48 we Pa 
(b) Abstract and Material Nouns: 249-250 


(c) Nicknames: 251 
(d) Name of season, etc.:. 252 


(3) Use of the Definite Article: 318-339: 

(4) Use of the Indefinite Article : 340-351 
Part I[J—Pronouns: 

(1) Personal Pronouns : 


(a) General: 354-362 

(b) He-She-It: 363-375 

(c) Gender: 376 

(d) Other uses of Jt: 377- 385 


(2) Passessive Pronouns : 


(a) General: 386-394 
(b) Independent Possessives: “395- 397 


ENGLISH 


o} (1-8), Section 1. 


(17-19) 


(c) Relation between Possessive Pronoun 


and Headword: 398 


(d) Possessive Pronoun and Adanet: 


399-400 
(e) Own: 401-405 


(3) Compound Personal Pronouns: 


(a) Forms: 406 .. 
(b) Weak-stressed use: 407 


(14) 
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(c) Strong-stressed use: 408-410 
(d) Reciprocal Sense: 411 


Parr IV—ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS: 


(1) Introductory: 
(a) Adjectives and Nouns: 551 
(b) Adjectives and Pronouns: 552 
(c) Adjectives and Adverbs: 553 
(d) Adverbs and Adjuncts: 554 


(2) Comparison: (34-35) 
(a) Comparison by means of suffixes: 
555-556 .. 4% an 
(b) Comparison by more and most: 557-563 
Parr V—SENTENGE STRUCTURE: 
(1) The Simple sentence 
(a) Definition: 573 
(b) One-word sentences: 574 
(c) Sentences of more than one word: 575 
(d) "Two-Nucleus sentences: 576 
(e) Subject and Predicate: 577-580 5 (C22) 
(f) Predicative Adjectives and Nouns: 
581-583 - 9 a 
(g) Objects Direct and Indirect: 584-586 
(h) Prepositional objects: 587 ie 
(i) Adjuncts: 588 : 
(j) Attributive Adjuncts: 489 
| (k) Appositions: 590 ae 
| (1) niba and Predicative Adjectives: 
| SE a ae 
(m) Predicative Adjuncts: 592 
(n) Adverbial Adjuncts: 593-594 
(o) Prepositional Adjuncts: 595-597 
(p) Adjuncts and Objects: 598 
(q) Declarative sentences: 599-600 a 
(r) Interrogative Sentences: 601-604 .. (22, 37-38) 
(s) Imperative sentences: 605-606 .. (68-72) 
(t) Prohibitions: 607 AB 0 ae 
(u) Interjections: 608 st To pf 


(v) Omission of subject: 609 
(w) Free Adjuncts: 610-614 .. 5 
(x) Simple and Compound Sentences: 615 
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Part VI—Orper or Worps: 


(1) General: 681 De a0 
(2) ‘Normal ° and ‘ Inverted ° order: 682-683 . s 
(3) Sentences beginning with unstressed there- 684 (221) 


(4) Inverted order in Declarative sentences: 
685-690 oe A na 


(5) Interrogative Sentences: 691 


Part VII—Concorp: .. (73-78) 


(1) General: 742-743 
(2) Concord of Person: 744-746 


Parr VIII—Conversion: 


(1) General: 770-773 

(2) Complete Conversion: 774-777 .. 
(3) Verbs as Nouns: 774 

(4) Nouns as Verbs: 775 


Parr IX—Worp FORMATION: Section 13 


(1) Derivation : 

(a) General: 832-836 

(b) Prefixes: 837-873 

(c) Suffixes: 874-955 
Nouns: 875-910 
Personal and Concrete 
Non-Personal Pronouns: 875-885 .. 
Diminutives: 886-891 


Abstract and Collective Nouns: 
892-910 Pe T3 


Part X—UsE or STRUCTURE WORDS INCLUDING PREPOSITIONS: 
(262-264), Section 9 
Part XI—PUNCTUATION: .. Section 1] 


(1) Capitalisation 
(2) Full-stop 
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SECOND YEAR COURSE 
Parr I—VERBs: 
(1) Infinitive: 


(a) Nominative with Infinitive: 46-52 
(b) For--Acc. with Infinitive: 53-60 
(c) Anaphoric to: 61 oO SAGI) 


(2) Past Participle: Passive Voice: 


(a) Past Participles: 106-116 ae 
(b) Passive Voice: 117-125 .. -. (243, 246) 


(3) Present, Past, Future and Perfect Tenses: 


(a) General: 126-127 on 
(b) Present Tense: 128-134 -. (76-81) 


(c) Past Tense: 135-136 So -. (92-94) 

(d) Modal Preterite: 137-139 

(e) Perfect Tense: 140-142 .. .. (84-90) 

(f) Pluperfect: 143-146 ba -. (136-138) 

(g) Future Tense: 185-193 .. .. (112-126, 129) 


Parr II—Novuns: 
(1) Use of the Number Forms: 


(a) Attributive Nouns: 253-258 
(b) Collective Nouns: 259-266 
(c) Numeratives: 267-268 


Parr III— Pronouns: 


(1) Interrogative Pronouns : 


) Who: 436-440 = ae 

) What: 441-445 x6 e, (22) 
(c) Which: 446-448 ie. 

) pire and Coen uctions: : 449 

) 


(2) Indefinite Pronouns : 
(a) Some and Any: 475-483 .. (26-29) 
(b) Every: 483-485 ahs 
(c) Each: 486 
(d) All: 487-490 
(e) Both: 491-494 
(£) Either: 495-497 
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(g) Neither: 498-499 cd He 
(B) None: 500-501 mi fh (Us) 


G) One: 502-508 v ” 
(j) No: 529-536 .. (30-32) 


(k) Compound Indefinite Pronouns: 
537-543 GE 


(1) (An) other: 544-548 
(m) Else: 549 
(n) Other Indefinite Miane 550 


Part [V—ApjecTIVE AND ADVERBS: 
(a) Irregular Comparison: 563-566 
(b) Compound Adjectives: 567 
(c) Contrast or Superiority: 568 
(d) Comparative of Proportion: 569 
(e) Comparative of Gradation: 570 


Parr V—SENTENCE STRUCTURE: 


(1) The Compound Sentence : 
(a) Main clauses and Sub-clauses: 616-617 
(b) Attributive Clauses: 618-627 
(c) Predicative Clauses: 628 : ae 
(d) Adverbial Clauses: 629-643 +. (142-148) 
(e) Object Clauses: 644-648 3 
(£) Content Clauses: 649 He tx 
(g) Subject Clauses: 650-652 X; bÈ 
(h) Predicate Clauses: 653-654 
(i) Transitional Clauses: 655 a ais 
(j) Appended Questions: 656-657 .. (153-156) 
(k) Appended Statements: 657-658 a 
(1) Co-ordinate Clauses: 659-663 E s 


Part VI—ORDER or Worps: 


(1) Imperative Sentences: 692 

(2) Exclamatory Sentences: 693 

(3) Place of Objects: 694-699 

(4) Place of Attributive Adjuncts: 700-712 


Parr VIJ—Concorp: 
(1) Concord of Gender: 768 ba me 
(2) Concord of Tense: 769 » +. (232-242) 


Parr VIII—Conversion: 
(1) Adjectives as Verbs: 776 
(2) Adverbs as Nouns or Verbs: 777 
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Parr [X—Worp FORMATION: 


(1) Composition: 


(a) Definition: 803 oe 

(b) Compound Nouns: 804-814 

(c) Compound Adjectives: 815-818 
(d) Compound Pronouns: 819 

(e) Compound Verbs: 820-825 

(f) Other parts of Speech: 826 

(g) Repetition Compounds: 827-830 
(h) Hyphens: 831 


Parr X—Use or STRUCTURE WORDS INCLUDING PREPOSITIONS: 


. Section 13 


(269) Sections 9 and 


Parr XI—PuNCTUATION: r .. Section 11 


(1) Comma 


(2) Splitting a word 
THIRD YEAR COURSE 


Parr I—VERBS: 
(1) Auxiliaries: 


(a) General: 147-148 


(b) Can-May: 149-163 S: y (45-46) 
(c) Must-Ought-Should : 164-168 .. (40-44) 
(d) Shall-Should: 169-178 .. e. (115,134) 


(e) Will-Would: 179-184 
(£) To Do: 194-202 ae N 
(g) To Dare and To Need: 203-209 y 

(h) Used (to): 210-213 3 ah (38) 


(2) Mood and Modality: 


(a) Subjunctive: 214-221 as s. (149, 151 
(b) Modal Preterite: 222 a 

(c) Auxiliaries of Modality: 223 

(d) Adverbs of Modality: 224 


PART Il—Noons: 


Use of the Genitive: 
595 W 


(163-164) 


) 
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(1) The Genitive Singular: 


A (20-21) 
(a) General: 269 
(b) Attributive Genitive: 27- 274 
(c) (Semi-) independent Genitive: 275-276 
(d) Post-Genitive: 277 
(e) Local Genitive: 278-284 
(£) Specifying Genitive: 285 | 
(g) Classifying Genitive: 286 ae 
(h) Specifying and Classifying Genitive 
Compared: 287-291 
(i) Seeon: between Genitive and ned 
2297 
(2) The Genitive Plural: 293-299 
(3) Genitive and Of-Adjunct: 300-317 
Part III—Proxouns: 
(1) Demonstrative Pronouns: 
(a) Forms: 412 ae 
(b) Deictic and Anaphorie Functions: 
413-420 
(c) Determinative Fansa 421-423 
(d) Anaphoric So: 424-431 
(e) Such: 432-435 t ' 
Í 
(2) Relative Pronouns : 
fa) Who: 451-455 | 
(b) Which: 456-461 i i 
c) Restrictive and Continuati Cl 
Sass ive Clauses: b 202-911 
(d) That: 463-466 jat 
(e) Absence of Relative Pronoun: 467- -469 J 7 
(£) What: 470-472 d 


(8) Whoever, Whichever, Whatever, : 473-474 (218) 
Part IV—ADJECTIVE AND ADVERBS: 


(1) Absolute Superlative: 571 a 
(2) Comparative of Inferiority, etc.: 572 4 `} (34-35) 


Part V—SENTENCE STRUCTURE: 


(1) Sentence Groups : 


(a) Groups of two Adj 
664-668 


(b) Contras Questions 
ments: 669-670. 


Gone Sentences: 


aud State- 
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(c) Denials: 671 dy 

(d) Answers to Verbal Questions: 672 

(e) Predicate applied to another Subject: 
673 aS 


(£) Two sentences combined: 674 

(g) Second Sentence introduced by Co- 
ordinating Conjunction: 675 

(h) Second Sentence introduced by Ad- 
verb: 676 ad és 


(i) Interrupted Sentence: 67 


(2) Additional remarks on Conjunction: 678-680 


Part VI—ORrDER or Worps: 


1) Place of Predicative Adjuncts: 713 7 4 

2) Place of Adverbial Adjuncts: 714-729 6 (24-25, 249, 252) 
3) Word-order in Sub-Clauses: 730-736 we 

4) Order of Clauses: 737-741 

Part VII—Concorp: 


(1) Concor or Number: 747-767 


Part VIII—Conversion: 


(1) Partial Conversion: 778-802 


) 

) Nouns as Adjectives: 792-800 
(c) Adverbs as Adjectives: 801 

) 


Parr [X—Worp Formation: ce E Section 13 


(1) Back-forimation: 946 A T p 
(2) Shortening: 957-958 wg e y 
(3) Portmanteau-words: 959 

(4) Words composed of Initials: 960 


Part X—Tue USE OF STRUCTURE WORDS INCLUDING PREPOSITIONS: 
Sections 9 and 10 
Parr XI—PuNGTUATION: -- és .. Section 11 


(1) Colon 

(2) Hyphen 

(3) Italics 
5097 


95 
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The following book by A. S. Hornby is also of special use in this connec- 
tion :— 


“A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English.’ 


This book can be used for drawing illustrative material on the points 
of usage listed above in three stages. For example Hornby’s A Guide to Pat- 
terns and Usage in English falls into five main parts :— 


(a) Verbs and Verb patterns, 

(b) Time and Tense. 

(c) Adjectives, Nouns and Pronouns, 

(d) Adverbials, 

(e) Various concepts and how to express them. 


Tt will be found that Part One and Part Two of this book have a definite 
bearing on the first part among the eleven parts in each one of our graded 
courses,—that on Verbs. Relevant material can be selected from these five 


the order of words are covered by part V in Hornby’s book. The sixth part 


2. Comprehension 


(a) This can be promoted by selecting passages from prescribed texts 
and asking short questions about underlined words, prefixes, suffixes and 
prepositional phrases. “Unseen * passages, selected for Practice and testin 
in comprehension as mentioned below, can also be used for the purpose 
It needs to be emphasised that no premium should be put ona knowledge 
of rare or unusual words. Such words can form part of the recognition 
vocabulary of students and this is generally achieved through extensive read- 
ing. What needs to be practised and tested is an active and full command of 
essential and current words and phrases. 


The student should be able to see why one word is preferable to another 
though it corresponds roughly in meaning to that word. Words like pretty 
and beautiful and paternal and Satherly should enable stude 


which they have to be made familiar with “ antonyms ° and 
with the processes of word formation set forth in the ninth chapter of Zand- 
voort’s book and with prefixes, suffixes and verbs with prepositions. The 
conversion of words that Zandvoort speaks of in the 8th chapter of his book 
should also be brought home to students. 


Students can use for this purpose the relevant portions on prefixes and 
suffixes in the two books on Pre-University English prepared by the Institute 
and published by Oor: Longmans, Madras, They can also use Word Power 
Made Easy by Lewis Norman (A Perma book. Doubleday Edition, 1959, 
U.S.A.). They should be-encouraged to use The Complete Word Hunter by 
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J. T. Gause (Constable & Co., London) as a reference book. This may sti- 
mulate them to many more adventures with words. The teacher should 
make frequent use of it when devising exercises on this aspect of Comprehen- 
sion. Word Building by Samuel C. Monson (Macmillan Co., New York, 
1958) should also be used as a reference book by the teacher. It is specially 
useful for dealing with the Greek and Latin roots, prefixes and suffixes of 
English words. 


(b) Then there is the comprehension of different types of current writ- 
ing which can be said to form part of essential reading material. The 
prescription of subject classics will help students to understand the English 
required in their own special field. The language course in Compulsory 
English has still to insist on the students’ grasp of normal, essential and current 
reading material. The leading articles in a newspaper, a good twentieth 
century novel, personal essays and reflective essays which are not far too 
technical in their approach, short stories, descriptive writing,— these are the 
fields from which passages for comprehension have to be set for students. 
Each college should have a cyclostyling machine for duplicating such passages 
and each teacher should have his own selected passages graded for use. The 
following books can be used for the purpose :— 


l. The English We Use by R. A. Close, Longmans Green, 1961. 


2. Precis and Comprehension Practice by E. L. Black and A. H. Lawley, 
U.L.P. 


It should be possible to evolve a three year course in graded material of 
this kind. There should be short questions on each passage. Five or six 
questions of this kind can be asked on each passage. Some of the questions 
should also relate to the use of words as mentioned above. 


Comprehension can be practised through translation from English into 
the regional language. Practice of this kind will also help to train a band of 
good translators whom the country needs so badly at the present moment 
for adding to the literature of knowledge in the regional languages. Some 
time should be devoted to this particular technique under Comprehension, 
for a special and not for a general purpose. The student should be given 
passages for translation from standard books or prescribed textbooks on their 
own special subjects. Professors of the regional language and the subject 
concerned and the Professor of English should confer together on the selected 
passages and arrive at a specimen translation of each pssage, which is accurate 
and precise. A list of technical terms used in these passages along with their 
regional equivalents should be prepared and given to students. The grading 
here for the three year course can be based on the grading of textbooks pres- 
cribed for the three years of the degree course. 


3. Composition 
This skill can be developed in the following manner at this stage:~- 
1. Through translation from the regional language into English. 
2. By writing the precis of a given passage. 


3. By writing short essays on given themes. 
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Here again the teacher has to Prepare his own 
which can be summarised or translated i 


But some broad indication can be 
the passage set for translation does not m: 
beyond a knowledge of about 4000 current 
cult words which are beyond the student’s be explained in foot- 
notes. While familiarity with other tense forms on the 

not ruled out,there should be a concentr. 


ake any dem: 
words durin 


} 


As for essays, themes for essay writing can be set with advan 
fe 


td : 
the third year. They should preferably be themes which call for S€ during 
or reflection. OF Xposition 


1. A Guide to Precis-writin, by F. J. Fielden, Uni a |, 
1957. pac eh SEO LN: Press, 
\ 


2. A New Guide to Precis-writing by R. W. 
1952. 


4. Oral English 


Provision has been made for this in the syllabus fo 
English, since it may not þe Practical 


An optional certificate course in Spoken Ena: 
all sede who wish to take it, whether they aris shout be planned (Bye 
year. The syllabus for such a course can be identical £ frst, second or third 
English under Special English for the De With the one on Spoken 
spread over 35 periods and there should bea collese € course should be 
of the course. A certificate should be a Se e; mination at the end 
More staff will be needed where 


Á ea Warded 
à $ € It is Proposed to start peocsstul candidates. 
since practice will have to be given to Controlled th p 


groups, Certificate course 
VI. A Time Table for Compuls ory Basia 


Language study has been discussed asoa s 
We should now determine the ume that E is four broad divisions. 
the College cumimimi bere is Dually Provision poPart for this study 1 
for compulsory English in the time table. At 10n fo 


R * tour periods a week 
the Degree Course a fifth period is ast for ¢ Periods 


pa i Occasional] a e first two years O. 
to attempt exercises in English composition, Som peed for Nabling students 
number of periods for the third year, eu: Versitj 


es have a similar 
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What is set forth in this paragraph is the minimum provision possible. 
If it is possible to devote more periods per week to this work,it will be all the 
better for students. Of the 44 periods per week, two at least can be devoted 
to language study. All the four periods are utilised at present for teaching 
prescribed texts. 24 to 3 periods per week can be devoted to the study of 
texts for two years. Two periods per week can then be utilised for purposes 
of language study. We should have two periods per week for this purpose 


during the third year of the Degree course also. 


It can be assumed that there will be 200 working days during an academic 
year. This will give about 60 periods a year for language teaching. Assum- 
ing that this course will run through all the three years of the Degree Course. 
there will be 180 periods available for it. Working on the basis of 60 periods, 
we can allocate them as follows:— i 


1. Usage -- és ... 22 periods 
2. Comprehension <z .. 22 periods 
3. Composition Y .. 16 periods 


There need not be any rigid observance of the schedule. Periods can be 
increased or decreased for each division in the light of the students’ special 
areas of weak performance detected through prognostic tests. The pattern 


can also vary from year to year. 


Approximately one-third of the periods ascribed to each division can be 
utilised for lecturing and expositional work on the subject with the class as a 
whole. ‘This gives about 90 periods for lecturing work in a year. Of these. 
four periods a year can be used for giving students the main facts about spoken 
English such as word stress, sentence stress, the phonemes of English and the 
international phonetic script. This need not form part of any testing pro- 
gramme. The dissemination of information itself will be interesting and 
profitable to students. A detailed programme for spoken English culminating 
in a test will form part of the certificate course mentioned above. About 
20 peroids a year have been set apart for lecturing work with the class as a 
whole. 40 periods a year will have to be planned for tutorial work with 
groups of students not exceeding - fifteen in each group. Intensive practice 
should be given to these groups in Usage, Comprehension and Composition 
with the help of graded exercises. Home werk, fortnightly or monthly tests, 
self-correcting exercises, oral testing on Usage or Comprehension relating to 
specific passages, —any Of all of these techniques can be employed with tuto- 
rial groups. The staff of the English Department in a College should plan 
the programme for tutorials jointly and all the members should participate 
Tf the course in Usage is found to be heavy, a selection should be made 
hat need practising under each head, in the light of student 
d work should be concentrated on these points during the 

What can never be over-emphasised is the fact that there 
t achievement without regular and intensive practice of this 


in it. 
of the points t 
requirements an 
tutorial periods. 
can be no studen 


kind. 
Schedule of Work 


1. The Course Unit in prescribed texts: 


2h or 3 periods per week for the first and the second year. 75 to 90 


periods a year. 
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2. The Course in language skills: 

60 periods a year at the rate of 2 periods a week. 

The course should continue for three years. 


60 periods a year should be distributed each year as follows unless modi- 
fication is necessary in the light of specific requirements :— 


20 periods: to be utilised for such lectures as are necessary on Usage, 
Comprehension, Composition and Spoken English. 


40 periods: to be used for tutorials with groups of 15 students each:—- 
(a) Usage: 15 periods. 
(b) Comprehension: 15 periods. 
(c) Composition : 10 periods. 


-— ee 


AN ENGLISH LANGUAGE COURSE FOR THE 
B.A. HONOURS DEGREE 


BERNARD Lotr 


(Note: —This paper should be read in conjunction with that on Compulsory English 
for the Degree Course). 


I. Objectives 


(1) ape perfect the student’s ability to handle modern English for 
all practical purposes. 


(2) To give some insight into the philosophy and techniques of modern 
descriptive linguistics. 


(3) To widen and deepen his literary appreciation by the close study 
of English style and the acquisition ofa “ feeling for the language.” 


(These objectives are in addition to those set out for, Compulsory English). 


UW. The Plan 


All undergraduates should attend the compulsory English courses for the 
first year of the three-year degree course. 


For the second and third years, separate courses in language should be 
arranged for students who are reading for B.A. Honours in English, as fol- 
lows :— 


(i) Year I1:— Linguistic Description of English, 2 hours/ 
week=60 hours. 

(ii) Years II and II :—Advanced English Practice, 2 hours/week=120 
hours. 


Course (i) may be given to the students in one group. Work for course 
(ii) should be conducted by means of tutorials; tutorial groups should not 
exceed 15 students each. 


WI. Detailed Syllabuses 
(i) A Linguistic Deseription of English 


During the first (Compulsory English) year, students will have gained 
some insight into the study of English according to grammatical descriptions, 
as in Zandvoort’s book. In the second year, students will be expected (a) to 
cover the ground suggested for the remaining part of the Compulsory English 
Course, as detailed in the foregoing syllabuses (25 hours): and (b) to make 
an elementary study of the theory of modern linguistics and of a description 
of English in accordance with this theory (35 hours). 
us of the remainder of a grammatical description 


t 
Under (a), a cones quickly (25 hours is allocated to this 


of English will need to be presented 
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course). A summary of the subjects to be treated is given below, but, for 
students who aspire to honours in English, it is not expected that the whole 
syllabus will need to be studied with equal emphasis. It should, rather, 
be made a schedule for revision and an introduction to reference material; 
the student will be expected to do a good part of the work without help from 
the lecturer, and will have to cultivate the habit of referring to the grammati- 
cal description whenever necessary, e.g., for the purposes of classification, 
justification of usage, and the selection of current forms. The lecturer must 
notice where weakness and gaps in students’ knowledge occur, and take action 
accordingly; for this purpose, references are given to paragraphs in Zand- 
voort’s book and to the relevant exercises in Allen’s Living English Structure, 
which can be used to establish the new learning points or give remedial exer- 
cises. 


(a) g 

(The figures against the following items refer to paragraph numbers in 
A Handbook of English Grammar by R. W. Zandvoort; the figures in brackets 
refer to exercise numbers in Living English Structure by W. Stannard Allen). 
Part I—Verss: 

(1) Infinitive : 


(a) Nominative with Infinitive: 46-52 
(b) For+Acc. with Infinitive: 53-60 $ sf 
(c) Anaphoric to: 61 a4 så (165) 


(2) Past Participle: Passive Voice: 


(a) Past Participles: 106-116 Ae A 
(b) Passive Voice: 117-125 vi y (243, 246) 


(3) Present, Past, Future and Perfect Tenses: “ 


(a) General: 126-127 Ba s aE 
(b) Present Tense: 128-134 kt So (76-82) 


(c) Past Tense: 135-136 Mb .. (92-94) 

(d) Modal Preterite: 137-139 .. vs (149-152) 

(e) Perfect Tense: 140-142 ith <- (84-90) 

(£) Pluperfect: 143-146 hyi -. (136-138) 

(g) Future Tense: 185-193 n .. (112-126, 129- 
130) 


(4) Auxiliaries: 


(a) General: 147-148 


(b) Can-May: 149-163 y ; y (45-46) 
(c) Must-Ought-Should: 164-168 -. (40-44) 
(d) Shall-Should: 169-178 ay -. (115, 134) 


(e) Will-Would: 179-184 iy A $ 
(£) To Do: 194-202 i -. (163-164) 
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(g) To Dare and To Need: 203-209 --Y (38) 
(h) Used (to): 210-213 ne > } 


(5) Mood and Modality: 


(a) Subjunctive: 214-221 of ga (1492751) 
(b) Modal Preterite: 222 an ad z3 
(c) Auxiliaries of Modality: 223 


Parr II — Nouns: 
(1) Use of the Number Forms: 


(a) Attributive Nouns: 253-258 
(b) Collective Nouns: 259-266 
(c) Numeratives: 267-268 


(2) Use of the Genitive: 
The Genitive Singular : 


(a) General: 269 .. -» (20-21) 
(b) Attributive Genitive: 270-274 ts of 
(c) (Semi-) independent Genitive: 275-276 

(d) Post- Genitive: 277 j 

(e) Local Genitive: 278-284 

(£) Specifying Genitive: 285 

(g) Classifying Genitive: 286 


(h) Specifying and Classifying Genitive Gant 
pared: 287-291 


(i) Relations between Gama and Beek 
word: 292 baa a 
(3) The Genitive Plural: 293-299 


(4) Genitive and Of-Adjunct: 300-317 


Part IJI—Pronowuns: 


(1) Interrogative Pronouns : 


(a) Who: 436-440 .. A Fi 

(b) What: 441-445 .. oi ». ~ (22. 189-198) 
(c) Which: 446-448 ae Ly 

(d) Phrases and Constructions: 449 


(ce) Who ever, What ever, Which ever: 450 


(2) Indefinite Pronouns : 
(a) Some and Any: 475-483 D nd (26-29) 
(b) Every: 484-485 .. ee s% "y 
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(c) Each: 486 

(d) All: 487-490 

(e) Both: 491-494 

(£) Either: 495-497 .. > $ 7 
ther: 498-499 T Sc 

R Mie. 500. sr 5 =D (50552) 

(i) One: 502-528 aft En ie 

G) No: 529-536. . (30-32) 

(k) Compound Indefinite Pronouns: 537- 543 4 

(1) (An) other: 544-548 

(m) Else: 549 

(n) Other Indefinite Pronouns: 560 


(3) Demonstrative Pronouns : 


(a) Forms: 412 

(b) Diectic and Anaphoric Funet ons 413- 420 
(c) Determinative Function: 421-423 

(d) Anaphoric So: 424-431 

(e) Such: 432-435 


(4) Relative Pronouns : 


(a) Who: 451-455 i- 

(b) Which: 456-461 .. % 

(c) Restrictive and Continuative Clauses: 462 \ (202-211) 
(d) That: 463-455 

(e) Absence of Relative Pronoun: 467-469 . 


(f) What: 470-472 .. es his 
(g) Whoever, Whichever, Wears 473- 474... (218) 


Parr IV—ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS: 
(1) Comparison: 


(a) Irregular Comparison: 563-566 
(b) Compound Adjectives: 567 
(c) Contrast or Superiority: 568 
(d) Comparative of Proportion: 569 
(e) Comparative of Gradation: 570 


(2) Absolute Superlative: 571 a së " 
(3) Comparative of Inferiority etc.: 572. Y } (34-35) 


Parr V—SENTENCE STRUCTURE: 
(1) The Compound Sentence : 


(a) Main Clauses and Sub-clauses: 616-617 
(b) Attributive Clauses: 618-627 
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(c) Predicative Clauses: 628 

(d) Adverbial Clauses: 629-643 

(e) Object Clauses: 644-648 

(£) Content Clauses: 649 

(g) Subject Clauses: 650-652 

(h) Predicate Clauses: 653-654 . . 

(i) Appended Questions: 656-657 

(j) Appended Statements: 657-658 
(k) Co-ordinate Clauses: 659-663 


(2) Sentence Groups: 


(3) Additional remarks on Conjunctions: 678-680 


(a) Groups of two Honing Sentences: 


664-668 


(h) Confirmative Questions and Senee: 


669-670 
(c) Denials: 671 


(d) Answers to Verbal Grapa 672 
(e) Predicative applied to another subject: 
673 ns 


o Two § sentences eatin 674 


(g) Second Sentence introduced by Co-ordi- 


nate Conjunction: 675 


(h) Second Sentence introduced by adver: 


676 .. ae 
(i) Interrupted Gentenecs CULEN 


Part VI—ORrDER or Worps: 


(1) Imperative Sentences: 605-607 
(2) Exclamatory Sentences: 693 
(3) Place of Objects: 694-699 


(4) Place of Attributive Adjuncts: 700- 712 


(5) Place of Predicative Adjuncts: 592 
(6) Place of Adverbial Adjuncts: 714-729 
(7) Word-order in Sub-Clauses: 730-736 


(8 


Order of Clauses: 737-741 


Parr VII—Concorp: 


(1) Concord of Gender: 768 
(2 Concord of Tense: 769 
(3 Concord of Number: 747-767 


PART VIII — CONVERSION: 


(1) Adjectives as Verbs: 776 
(2) Adverbs as * Nouns or Verbs: 


777 


(142-148) 


(153-156) 


(24-25, 249, 252) 


(232-242) 
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(3) Partial Conversion: 778-802 


(a) Adjectives as Nouns: 778-791 

(b) Nouns as Adjectives: 792-800 

(c) Adverbs as Adjectives: 801 

(d) Sentences as Nouns or Verbs: 802 


Part IX—WorpD FORMATION: : a0 (Section 13) 
(1) Composition : 


(a) Definition: 803 .. T 

) Compound Nouns: 804-814.. 
(c) Compound Adjectives: 815-818 
(d) Compound Pronouns: 819 .. 

) Compound Verbs: 820-825 
(£) Other parts of Speech: 826 
(g) Repetition Compounds: 827-830 
(h) Hyphens: 831 


(2) Back-formation: 956 

(3) Shortening: 957-958 

(4) Portmanteau-words: 959 

(5) Words composed of Initials: 960 


Part X—Tue Use or STRUCTURE WORDS INCLUDING PREPOSITIONS: (262-265) 


Part XI—PuNcTuUATION: 


Comma, splitting a word, semi-colon, colon, hyphen, italics 
> b 


See M. P. West and P. F. Kimber: D N 
PP- 179-191. e esk Book of Correct English, Longmans, 


Under (b) (Descriptive Linguistics) the v ji 
simply and with many Pan ARE : will Ne pes H pe presented 
and will be in danger of becoming remote from sate a fo) re-thinking 
The detailed syllabus below should be followed step, by eta a considerations. 
since it gives the basis of the study and also those een P with great care, 
impinges on other disciplines, e.g., phonetics, iaar on which linguistics 


Page references are to:— 

H. A. Gleason: An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics (Holt, N EN 
2 > Te). 
which is the text-book best suited to the course 
time required (roughly three hours to each section 


35 hours is the minimum 
certainly need to be devoted to tutorial work arisin 


); further time will 
g from this study. alao 


I. The Structure ofa Language (pp. 1-13) 


JI. Phonemes (pp. 158-186) 
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III. English Stress .- .. The notation should follow 
Jones’ system, as in An Outline 
of English Phonetics. (pp. 40-50) 


IV. English Intonation .. (This should also follow Jones’ 
system, refined as necessary 
by reference on the lecturer’s 
part to Kingdon’s book on 
intonation—see below). (pp. 


40-50). 
V. Morphemes .. .- (pp. 51-82). 
VI. Form Classes .. .. (pp. 92-110). 
VII. Inflection bey .. (pp. 111-127). 
VIII. Compounding isd Ce Language, pp. 224- 
IX. Morphophonemics .. (pp. 82-91). 
X. Syntax 2 .. (pp. 128-142). 


XI, Semantics; transparent and 
opaque collocations. .. (For this the lecturer can use- 
fully consult Potter, Modern 
Linguistics, pp. 141-157). 


XII. Style bs .. (Hill, Introduction to Linguistic 
Structures pp. 406-9, 413-417). 


Books for the Lecturer 


A useful link between the older views of prescriptive grammar and modern 
linguistic description will be found in:— 


S. Potter: Modern Linguistics (Deutsch) 

As a source-book on English syntax, the following is useful :— 
G. Scheurweghs: Present-day English Syntax (Longmans). 

For a detailed explanation in simple language of descriptive linguistics, see: 
P. Roberts: The Patterns of English, (Holt, N.Y.). 


A. A. Hill: Introduction to Linguistic Structures, (Harcourt, Brace, N.Y.); 
(for the passages on style referred to above). 


(ii) Advanced English Practice 
This practice is to be given in three sections, to run concurrently over the 


last two years of the course. Each section is designed to widen and deepen 
the expertise gained in the first year of the Compulsory English Course, and 
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it must be re-emphasised that the work is primarily practical in nature; 
it is not designed to give a theoretical knowledge of the skills but rather to 
perfect those skills through practise and through a knowledge of the way the 
language works as an instrument of communication. This consideration 
makes tutorial work absolutely essential; if groups are too large, little effective 
work can be done, since there can be little control over the students’ perfor- 


mance. 


The three sections are :— 


(a) Comprehension a .. (35 hours) 
(b) Composition oe .. (50 hours) 
(c) Oral English 4h .. (35 hours) 


(This gives a total of 120 hours over the two years, 7.e, 2 hours a week.) 
(a) Comprehension: (35 hours) © 


Under the syllabus for Compulsory English at the B.A. Course, students 
are required to gain facility in reading and understanding texts prescrib d 
for the study of their special subjects, and matter of a general nature in Bod 
contemporary English. The honours course in language must link Gin th 
parallel courses in English literature and the description of the English la ne 
age so as to ensure that students fully understand what they are direct ae 
read and can identify the linguistic sources of their understanding, n = to 
of ordinary, everyday modern English but of earlier forms as areal oy 
the literature courses. But whatever the source of the passages es Sey 
for study (see the Compulsory English Syllabus for some su eal scribed 
should be worthy of close study and their full meaning ET ons), they 
The acquisition and testing of this full understanding can east ene a 


(i) Skills in translation; 
(ii) Vocabulary acquisition ; 
(iii) Exercise in clear thinking and competent expression, 


The prescribed book is:— 


T. Walton: An Advanced English Reader (Longmans). 


It will give enough work for the course when combi ; 
On iet mbined w. 5 
enumerated under (i) to (iii) above. ed with the subjects 


(b) Composition: (50 hours) + 
More time has been allocated to this than to either of 
of the course because much can be gained by giving co D: 
under controlled conditions, and it is expected that ATE AE oi „exercises 
20 such exercises in class. The advantage of this is that mite write about 
accustomed to working under examination conditions, and 0 ey will become 
can be strictly controlled in scope and nature, and therefor ries project which 
teaching points. 3 € bring out specific 


the other sections 


At the honours level the full range of English 
there should be no restriction as prescribed in i EE be expected; 


But as with Compulsory English it will be found that great Oyen Te ene 
ion has to 
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be paid to clear thinking and cogent planning before writing begins. Even 
at the most advanced level the lecturer should do his best to prepare the way 
for good work, without, however, planting ideas into the students’ heads. 


L. S. Stebbing: Thinking to some Purpose (Pelican). 
is a useful introduction to constructive logic, and should be aiaeei 
Prose writing can be studied in:— 
A.C. Ward: The Foundation of English. 
and H. Read: Prose Style 


But the main part of the work will centre on the writing of prose pieces. 
No book will be of much help here: the lecturer should 


G) Compile his own list of topics and exercises; these need not be 
composition titles of a reflective nature, but should include tasks of the sort 
that the student might be called upon to do in ordinary life. Some should 
be definitely literary in subject-matter, and must link clearly with the work 
under way in the literary courses. The following is a short list of further 
suggestions :— 


(1) “ Continue the given passage, in the same style, with the same 
tendency of subject-matter, for a further paragraph.” 


(2) “ Write a report on, ¢.g. the last meeting of the Students’ Society 
you belong to.” 


(3) Compose a comprehensive form for eliciting information on a 
particular subject, ¢.g., a Census. 


(4) Draft a series of regulations for a given organization, 


(5) “Study the two given passages and make a comparative assess- 
ment of their value under the headings:— 


(1) sincerity, 

(2) style. 

(3) profundity. 

(4) pleasure-giving qualities.” (Passages should be chosen 
which treat roughly the same subject-matter but in 
widely differing styles, e.g., one in prose, the other in 
verse; and at this stage one should be definitely supe- 
rior to the other). 


(6) “ Write an essay on one of the following subjects... ..” 


(ii) The lecturer must see to it that the written work is carefully checked 
and criticised by competent assessors. The lecturer in charge may be able to 
use junior lecturers or post-graduate students for this purpose, and he himself 
will probably not be able to see every student’s paper on each occasion. But 
he should collect the comments of his assistants and go through each point 
‘with the student concerned as far as time allows. 
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(i) At a tutorial meeting the discussion of written work forms a con- 
venient point of departure for exercising Spoken English. Lecturers will 


be able to recognize weak points in the students’ performance and prepare 
remedial and re-establishing work accordingly. 


(c) Oral English: (35 hours) : 


It has been recognized that consistent, controlled practice in oral English 
at the Compulsory English courses may be impossible. But in the smaller 
groups of students aspiring to honours in English it can and must form part 
of the curriculum. While an elementary knowledge of phonetics is clearly 
desirable, it should, in this context, be subordinated to the practical considera- 
tions of good, intelligible pronounciation in ordinary speech, the ability to 
hear and comprehend spoken English, and the effective reading of prose and 
verse. Jones’ hook, named below, contains all that the candidate needs 
to know of phonetics,especially since in his work on linguistics (as in Gleason, 


above) he will get some insight into the importance of phonetics in descriptive 
linguistics. 


The following topics should be treated (the page references are to D 
An Outline of English Phonetics, Heffer). © to D. Jones 
I. The organs of speech (pp. 14-16, 19-22) 
ness of the function of speech organs, an 
experimentally. 


; this aims at conscious- 
d should be approached 


II. IPA Phonetic symbols (p. xvi). 


| ; These must be learnt, 
students must practice using the 


} i and 
m in phonemic transcripti 


ons. 
IL. Vowels and diphthongs: drills for making and recognizing minimal 


contrasts (v.g.,/man/x/men/), pp. 23-41, although 
attention need be paid to cardinal vowels; (58-6 5. no great 


IV. Consonants :— 


Plosives. 

Fricatives, 

Afficates. 

Nasals. 

Laterals. 

Semi-vowels (pp. 42-48). 


Drills for recognizing and making these sounds, and for their 
distribution. 
(Note :— Jones discusses vowels, diphthongs and consonants in detail, 
bp. 63-97, 98-125 and 138-211, but in this course 
only a general knowledge of their nature is necessary). 


V. Weak forms, (pp. 126-137). 
VI. Word-stress and sentence stress, (pp. 245-273). 


VII. Rhythm: Intonation patterns (pp. 237-244, 275-311). 


Ses : 2 For spe- 
cial drills in contexts (z.e., not isolated sounds) Ee 


use: D. Shillan: 
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Spoken English (Longmans). These drills are a useful introduc- 
tion to observed connected speech. For non-contextualised 
drills use L. A. Hill: Drills and Tests in English Sounds (Long- 


mans). 


From this point the lecturer will in most cases have to meet his own 
needs, e.g., by controlled conversation groups on selected topics, the giving 
of speeches and readings before the class, and other exercises of that kind. 
Readings and discussions can, of course, be linked with the work on literature. 
The important element in this course is effective supervision; students can 
practice sounds and structures away from the University, but constant super- 
vision, correction and the exercising of correct forms is essential. 


Books for the Lecturer 


The lecturer must have a copy of:— 


D. Jones: An English Pronouncing Dictionary (Dent) for reference; 
it gives the pronunciation (though not the meaning) 
of English words, including a very large number of 
proper names. Copies should also be readily avail- 
able to the students. 


The following are also recommended: 


| R. Kingdon: English Intonation Practice (Longmans). (This book 
| gives a number of annotated passages which are 
' suitable for reading aloud). 


W. S. Allen: Living English Speech (Longmans). (This is a good 
book of exercises, but students may find the notation 
difficult). 


The B.B.C. has produced innumerable records of programmes for teaching 
| English conversational styles at all levels of difficulty. 
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A COURSE IN ENGLISH METHODS FOR THE 
B. Ed. DEGREE 


R. N. GHosH 


I. Some General Remarks 


HE B.Ed. (Bachelor of Education) course in our universities is of one 
year’s duration. It is open to persons holding a B.A./B.Sc. or an equi- 
valent degree. Generally speaking every B.Ed. student studies the stipulated 
number of general educational subjects and specialises in two of the several 
methods subjects available in his college, English Methods being one of them. 


1. Time-Allotment 


In most Training Colleges at the moment only two periods per week out 
of a total of about twenty are devoted to English Methods. This time-allot- 
ment agrees with the status this course has, along with other methods courses 
in the scheme of B.Ed. examinations, namely, half a paper (1} hours) out 
of a total of four papers. 


If teachers are to be made competent in the use of Engli 7 
to teach it effectively the time-table allotment to methods RS ramea 
should be raised to five periods per week, and one full paper of three hours? A 
should be allotted to it in the final B.Ed. examination. The B.Ed. curricul ion 
should be suitably reorganized to bring about these changes. ` um 


If five periods per week are available, it should be ibl: r 
quately the syllabus outlined in the following pages, EPO 


2. Present Syllabuses 


The two major drawbacks of the present syllabuses are:— 


(a) that they lay too great an emphasis on the theoretical knowledge 
of various methods and techniques to the complete exclusion 
of the practical application of the knowledge to specific prob- 
lems; and (b) that they fail to recognise the fact that the stu- 
dents command of English is usually deficient and that some 
provision needs to be made for remedying this deficiency. 


3. Selection of Candidates for the Course 


Today, irrespective of his command of English, any Arts graduate may 
take English Methods, there being no written or oral test of eligibility. 
Students with a shaky command of English become indifferent teachers of 
English. 


The selection of candidates for the English Methods course should be 
made on the basis of the student’s command of written and spoken English 
Suitably designed tests should be used to assess his command of written En lish 
and a brief but planned interview should determine his proficiency in kA 
English. 
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4. Practice Teaching 


At the moment, in most Training Colleges, a student offering English 
Methods is required to give about 15 practice lessons under supervision dur- 


ing the training period. 


If students are to acquire useful skills, the required number of “ Practice 
Lessons ” under supervision should be raised to at least 25. ‘* Practice Teach- 
ing ” should be so organised as to enable individual students to teach a block 
of lessons—say, ten in two weeks—to one and the same set of pupils. An 
adequate number of “ Demonstration Lessons” by the lecturer should form 
an integral part of the “ Practice Teaching ” programme. 


5. Tutorial Work 


Provision is required for tutorial work within the framework of the sylla- 
bus. A period a week can be spent profitably in discussing the topics covered 
during the preceding weck and in dealing with questions arising out of Practice 
Lessons. 


Fourteen tutorial classes—about a period a fortnight—should be set 
apart for pronunciation work. 


II. The Suggested Syllabus 


The following syllabus is designed to make the English Methods course 
practical. Indeed, the acquisition of useful skills constitutes the core of this 
course; the theoretical topics (¢.g., ° the role of English in the country’s na- 
tional life’) being of secondary importance. The fulfilment of this objective 
will, however, depend upon the nature of the final examination and the orient- 
ation of the lecturer. 


A specimen question paper designed to test the candidate’s ability to 
deal with some of the practical problems of teaching English appears at the 
end of this article. The reference books listed in this article are chiefly meant 
to be used by the lecturer, The student-teacher is not expected to read these 
books. His chief responsibility should be to improve his own English and to 
acquire useful skills. 


A content course in English, taking the form of a detailed study of the 
local High School syllabus, has been provided for in the following syllabus. 
This should help student-teachers to improve their own English and is neces- 
sary preparation for efficient teaching. 


The topics included in this syllabus will be very briefly commented upon. 
It is to be realized that the first five topics are theoretical and hence of second- 
ary importance. The first four topics should be dealt with in four periods 
and the fifth, namely, the Psychology of Language Learning, should be given 
4 to 6 periods. The best part of the time should be devoted to topics 6-13 
which should enable the student-teachers to develop useful skills. 


1. General 


This is not an examinable topic, and normally only one lecture should be 
devoted to it. 
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(a) The role that English plays in various spheres of the country’s 
national life should be outlined. This would include a brief 
statement about: 


(i) inter-state communication and the need for a common 
language in India. 


(ii) the need for English in the study of science and techno- 
logy and for international trade and commerce. 


(iii) the role of English in maintaining international con- 
tacts— a window on the world.’ 


(iv) English as a medium of instruction at some college level, 
in view of (i) and (ii). 


(b) The conditions under which English is taught and learnt in our 
schools today should be outlined. The points to state are: 
the ever increasing school population, the fact that many children 
come from homes where traditions of learning do not exist, the 
large classes and often inadequate equipment. ; 


2, Standards and Objectives 


The standards of proficiency that high school leavers are expected to 
attain should be defined in linguistic terms. The syllabuses for the middle 
school and high school courses in English do sometimes indicate, in terms of 
vocabulary items, grammatical materials etc., the level of proficienc ai 
pupils at a given stage are expected to attain. In the states where arena t i 
ed syllabuses are used, the Training College work should be based u Hed 
But in the states where school syllabuses merely list the books ene em. 
it is the responsibility of the lecturer to examine the content of th Scat 
and define the implied levels of proficiency in exact terms. In an e books, 
student-teacher should be given exact ideas of the level DAEA eee the 
at the end of each of the 6 years of a planned course. 5 attainable 


An efficient high school course gives each child suffici is F 
to use independently after he leaves school. A Saray Pee pe 


every student who has studied English at school 3 
when he finishes school. E ool should be able to read it 


3. The Meaning of Method 


No useful purpose is served by reviewi ior 

“methods ” of teaching foreign Aiea. T apices the various 
lation Method ” and “ Situational Method” are iettiods Pane Tran 
sense. They concern themselves with techniques of pr s in a restricted 
silent on the vital questions of selection and grading Tree anon but are 
and the psychology of language learning. For practical Hs ioe matena 
teaching method can be thought of as a way of Paek orda nae 

ionship :— 


(a) what is known about the processes of learning 


(b) whatis known about the internal organization of the subject mat 
matter 


(c) what is known about the circumsta f . $ 
learning take place) nces (in which teaching and 


so as to release available incentives, 
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Thus the psychology of language learning, precise information about the 
English language, and knowledge of class room conditions are the chief in- 


gredients of a method. 


The English Methods lecturer should make it clear to students that the 
five “ Herbartian Steps ” may have application to the teaching of some sub- 
jects but have no relevance in individual language lessons. 


4. Problems of Learning a Foreign Language 


Student teachers must be given some insight into the structure of the 
English language. They should know something about its sounds, its grammar 
and its vocabulary. Necessarily the survey of the chief features of English 
will be an elementary one. But it is essential if students are to appreciate 
the significance of use of a restricted English at the beginning stages. 


All teaching calls for some kind of selection and some kind of organiza- 
tion. Words and constructions have to be selected on the basis of frequency, 
usefulness and teachability. The carefully selected language material consti- 
tutes the “ little language” which should be the object of all high school teach- 
ing endeavour. The so-called fourfold objectives* of teaching English to 
secondary school pupils should refer to this ‘little language.” 


The influence that the mother-tongue language habits exert on the learn- 
ing of English should also be discussed. 


5. The Psychology of Foreign Language Learning 


The chief areas are: memory, motivation, attention, interest and habit 
formation. 


Student-teachers need to know that a good lesson by the teacher does 
not by itself ensure good learning by the pupils. For learning to take place 
there must be an “ effort after meaning » on the part of the learners, and this 
effort must be renewed. 


The learner learns a word or a construction after several meetings with 
it, in meaningful contexts. Controlled, spaced, significant repetition is 
necessary for the establishment of language points. Time must be allowed 
for growth to take place. A thorough presentation of a teaching point on 
tingle occasion does not often have the effect the teacher expects. 


In classroom work-conditions, the assumption of simultaneous equal 
attention from each learner is illusory. At any stage, repeated opportunity 
is needed for learning the items from all the previous stages. 


Another important consideration is that of maintaining incentives for 
establishing a point once comprehension is achieved and the effort after mean- 
ing relaxed. This underlies the need for plenty of stimulating exercise mate- 
rials in a language course. 


The lecturer should find Bartlett's Remembering and Russell’s Brain Memory 
Learning useful for dealing with this topic. 
ee iy ee ee 


*Reading, writing, speaking and aural comprehension. 
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6. The Pronunciation of English ~ 
The work in this area should be organized as follows:— 


(a) Lectures: 


The importance of pronunciation in the teaching of English; 
The importance of Phonetics to a teacher of English; The organs 
of Speech. 


English Vowels (including Diphthongs). 


English Consonants—plosives, affricates, nasals, fricatives, semi- 
vowels. 


Word Stress: Sentence stress and rhythm. 
Strong and Weak Forms. 


Basic Intonation Patterns. 
(b) Ear Training Classes: 


Practice in distinguishing sounds; dictation of English words and 
sentences and also nonsense words (the students write them 


TE in phonetic script;), listening for mistakes in Spoken Eng- 
ish. 


(c) Tutorial Classes (in groups of not more than 12): 


Practice of English sounds; phonetic transcription; reading from 
phonetic script; reading of plays; reading of poetry; intonation 
practice; discussions on mistakes common among pupils; dis- 
cussion on techniques of correction. ; 


At least 10 exercises in phonetic transcription should be done by 
each student. Students must learn to use Daniel Jones’ “ Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary.” Some of the following recorded 
courses should be made use of for teaching pronunciation. 


English Intonation—12 double-sided records by J. D. O’Con- 


nor. 


English Pronunciation—25 double sided records by J. D. 
O’ Connor. 


(Published by the B.B.C. English by Radio Section, London). 
References :— 
1. Daniel Jones—English Pronouncing Dictionary 12th edition, (Dent). 
2. Daniel Jones—An Outline of English Phonetics 8th edition, (Heffer). 
3, J. T. Pring —Colloquial English Pronunciation (Longmans). 


7. The School Course 


The lecturer should take the students in detail through large sections of 
the set texts, dealing with all aspects of language work as they become rele- 
vant. While the greatest part of the time will be devoted to analysing and 
discussing the high school (IX, X, XI) books, some attention must also be 
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given to the middle school course. If set texts are based on ‘ structural sylla- 
buses ° these syllabuses should be discussed. 


As was pointed out earlier, in his detailed study of the school course the 
lecturer will find himself having to teach and give practice work on those 
items he knows his students to be weak in. Before the lecturer can teach the 
student-teachers’ knowledge has to be consolidated by personal endeavour 
by the use of practice exercises. In effect, this work cannot be disguised: 
it is a content course in English. The language areas requiring most 
practice are: the tenses, the articles, concord, the anomalous finites, inter- 
rogative forms, word formation and stressing. 


The examination of the school course should give the student-teachers 
a knowledge of the ways of dealing with a very large number of specific teach- 
ing problems. Some of them, under the lecturer’s guidance, might become 
keen students of current English usage and appreciate the fact that though 
the teaching of formal grammar is out of place in a high school course, their 
personal knowledge of English Grammar must be sound. Grammar and 
usage can be studied in R. W. Zandvoort: A Handbook of English Grammar 
(Longmans), A. S. Hornby: A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English, (O.U.P.) 
and H. E. Palmer: A Grammar of English Words (Longmans). Student-tea- 
chers should become thoroughly familiar with A General Service List of English’ 
Words (Longmans) and The Advanced Learner’s Dictionary of Current English 
(O.U.P.). 


8. The Mechanics of Reading and Writing 


Normally B.A., B.Ed.’s do not handle the classes (V and VI) where 
English is started. Consequently this topic is cither not included at all in 
the B.Ed. syllabus, or if included is dealt with perfunctorily. But there is no 
doubt that the teaching of the early reading skill and the teaching of good 
handwriting are matters which a school teacher should be able to deal with 
competently. 

Student-teachers should become familiar with writing patterns given in 
Writing and Writing Patlerns by Marion Richardson and Italic Writing by D. 
Horsburgh. They should themselves acquire the ability to make the patterns 
and write a good italic hand. They should further be imbued with a desire 
to help their pupils to develop good handwriting. 

For teaching reading a combination of “ Phonics * and “ Look and Say ” 
techniques may be advocated, Student-teachers should learn to make effi- 
cient use of flash cards and matching cards. The following books may be 
used by the lecturer as well as student-teachers :— 

Gray, W. S.: The Teaching of Reading and Writing (Unesco and Evans 
Bros). 

Daniels, J. C. and Diack Hunter: Learning to Read (Chatto and Windus). 

Richardson, Marion: Writing and Writing Patterns (London University 
Press). 

Horsburgh, David: Italic Writing (Oxford University Press). 


9, Simplification 


For teaching a school course effectively a teacher has to possess a set of 
skills, The knowledge of the principles underlying them is helpful only in 
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so far as it enables him to appreciate the value of these skills. The skills 


themselves are of primary importance and adequate provision should be made 
for regular practice in them. ž 


The student-teacher should have the ability to express the largest range 
of ideas in a small number of words. He should recognise the fact that the 
level of English of the pupils determines the size of vocabulary and the range 
of constructions which the teacher may use in class. He should know that the 
new language items are best presented in terms of the language the pupils 
already know and that the well-known pedagogical maxim “proceed from the 
familiar to the unfamiliar ” holds good in the matter of language learning. 


The acquisition of the skill to work (speak and write) within a restricted 
English calls for constant practice. A thousand-word vocabulary or West’s 
Minimum Adequate Vocabulary (given in his Teaching English in Difficult 
Circumstances) may be used for this purpose. This may be followed by practice 
in using smaller vocabularies. Finally, the student-teacher should acquire 
the ability to confine his English to the vocabulary which has been taught 
up to the lowest class he is going to teach. If the words of this vocabulary 
are not listed, the lecturer should himself compile the list from examination 
of the Readers in the previous classes. 


References :— 


M. P. West: Teaching English in Difficult Circumstances (Longmans). 
G. Riewald: Word Study (Book I), (Paul Brand Ltd., Bussum, Holland). 


10. Composition and Group Work 


Composition work in English should aim at giving pupils practice in 
writing correct English. Free composition which leaves too much room for 
mistakes is not a very effective way of practising, Student-teachers should 
be given practice in conducting ‘guided’ composition lessons. They should 
also learn the techniques of organizing group work, for it is through guided 
composition carried out in groups that pupils get well directed practice in 
writing correct English. The problem of marking is automatically solved. 


Student-teachers should know that dictation, 
picture composition form the basis for a great d 
school stage. They should also be led to recognise 
ing the written composition work with the langu 


reproduction exercises and 
eal of written work at the 
the importance of correlat- 
age work in other lessons. 


References :— 


Hill, L. A.: Picture Composition Book and Teacher's Guide (Longmans). 
French, F. G.: Teaching of English Abroad, Part III (O.U.P.) 


11. Reading Comprehension 


The importance of extensive reading for the acquisition of comprehension 
skills and vocabulary should be emphasised. Student-teachers should be- 
come familiar with suitable “ Supplementary Readers” available in the mar- 
ket. They should be led to the recognition that it is their responsibility to 
develop in their pupils a taste for reading English books for profit and pleasure. 
They should also know that efficient reading consists in one’s ability to give 
selective attention to a piece of reading material so that Significant statements 
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are registered, and explanation, elaboration, and exemplification are recog- 
nized as accompanying material. Pupils can acquire this ability to read 
critically only if they read extensively and work through a large number of 
interesting comprehension exercises. Student-teachers should learn to 
construct self-motivating exercises which would be used to reinforce the teach- 
ing of reading. 5 
References :— 

French, F. G.: Teaching of English Abroad, Part THC (CONT), 

Frisby, A. W.: Teaching English (Longmans). 

West, M. P.: Learning to Read a Foreign Language (Longmans). 


12. Practice in the Use of Substitution Tables and other Exercise Materials 


In the scheme of language teaching the problem of obtaining the maxi- 
mum amount of repetition with the minimum number of mistakes is a funda- 
mental one. Student-teachers should not only recognise the fact that it is 
only through adequate repetition that language points are established, but 
also acquire, through constant practice, a ready facility to use substitution tables 
and other exercises to drill language points. Used with discretion, the lec- 
turer should find English in Tables by F. G. French, a helpful book. 


13, Practice in the Use of the Blackboard and other Audio-Visual Aids 


The English methods lecturer should himself be able to (a) draw on the 
blackboard, (b) make visual aids, and (c) operate audio-visual machines. 
The methods lecturer with some skill in drawing on the blackboard is superior 
to the expert drawing lecturer because the methods lecturer knows what is 
sufficient for his purpose and does not overwhelm the students with artistic 
drawings. 

All student-teachers should be required to acquire the practical skill 
of using the blackboard efficiently. They should learn to design, make and 
use flash cards, matching cards and charts and should also learn to operate 
simple audio-visual equipment. Necessary facilities for practice in these 
skills should be provided. 


This should be an examinable topic. 


Blackboard Drawing by H. G. Ramshaw (O.U.P.) can be used by the lec- 
turer and student-teachers alike. 


14. Use of Literature in Language Teaching 


For the proper development of language skills, a study of good specimens 
of living English—both prose and verse—has a certain value. Student- 
teachers should acquire a clear grasp of the uses, linguistic and literary, that 
can be made of the carefully selected prose and poetry pieces. In the teaching 
of poetry the importance of powerful, expressive reading to convey the mean- 
ing of a poem should be emphasized. 


Teaching English by A. W. Frisby has a chapter on this topic. 


15. Testing and Examining 


The importance and significance of periodical tests to verify progress 
should be brought home to student-teachers. They should acquire proficiency 
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in constructing, administering and scoring test items for testing the pupil’s 
knowledge of the elements of language as well as the composite skills of com- 
prehension and expression. 


Student-teachers should also get an insight into the mechanism of a 
promotion examination and appreciate the fact that examination require- 
ments need not come in the way of the achievement of the course objectives. 


Student-teachers should be required to prepare and administer and 
score a test of 30 to 40 items on the practice lessons they give. Such a test 
should include items requiring short answers, items requiring long answers, 
items eliciting desired responses, puzzles, items requiring relational thinking, 
and multiple choice items. 

References :— 

French, F. G.: Teaching of English Abroad, Part TII (O.U.P.). 


Frisby, A. W.: Teaching English (Longmans). 


APPENDIX 


A Specimen Question Paper 
B. Ed. 
English Methods 


Time—3 Hours 


1. Simplify and rewrite the following passage using the thousand-word 
vocabulary you have been working with. 


(a 200-word passage). 
2. Here is a composition exercise written by a X class pupil. Analyse 
it and indicate ways of dealing with the errors. 
(a 200-word composition). 
$ 3. Describe the procedure you would consider most effective for teach- 
ing the following extract to a high school class. Include in your answer the 


eee you would put to the class and the use you will make of the black- 
oard. 


(a 150-word paragraph). 


a Here are a few facts about a XI class text book. Comment on the 
efficiency of vocabulary presentation. 


Total number of words xe Mary WHS} 
Number of different words .. =e 1857 
Words occurring once a3 -- 1079 


Words occurring 2 to 5 times =, agai 
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5. Comment on the following Substitution Table. 
What grammatical point can you drill through this table? 


How would you use this table in the classroom ? 


never fell ill 
worked hard 
he liked science 
did not like English 
When lived in Calcutta | he | loved his mother 
was a little boy liked Brajeswar 
was young did not catch cold 
was ten worked from morning till night 
Robi | was at school never got up late 
always went to bed at 9 o’clock 


6. Mark the stress in the following words :— 


examination, democracy, psychology, idea, India, ability, 
difficult, important. 


7. Write in phonetic script. 
(a 70-word paragraph) 


8. Describe how you would organize group work in your class. What 
parts of your work could benefit from this organization ? 


OR 


Describe what steps you would take to ensure good spelling. Give 
numerous examples in support of your statements. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH COURSE— 
SUGGESTIONS FOR INSPECTORS AND TRAINING 
COLLEGE LECTURERS 


R. K. BANSAL 


1. Introduction 


LOT of re-thinking has been done in India in recent years on the teach- 
ing of English in Secondary Schools, and steps are being taken to 
make this teaching more effective. It is often noticed, however, that new 
ideas about foreign language teaching, even though accepted in theory, are 
not put into practice in school classrooms. Effective supervision of English 
teaching is necessary if any significant improvement is to be brought about. 
The work of the teacher of English is generally assessed on an impressionistic 
basis and there is no objective measurement of the progress actually made by 
the pupils. This paper has been written for the guidance of School Inspectors 
and Supervisors of Practice Teaching in Training Colleges in the hope that 
they will exercise their influence on teachers by putting before them the essen- 
tials of the new approach to language teaching and helping them: to measure 
the success of their teaching in terms of definite linguistic objectives. 


The first essential is a good syllabus that lays down in clear terms the 
portions of language to be covered at each stage and the vocabulary to be 
introduced. The next step is the preparation of text-books in accordance 
with the syllabus. Then comes the effective training of teachers in training 
colleges and in courses arranged for in-service training. 


The Central Institute of English is preparing new syllabuses, and 
detailed teachers’ handbooks, and inspection schedules will also be prepared 
to enable inspectors who are not specialists in English to make a reasonably 
accurate assessment of the progress of classes, and advise on improvements in 
teaching methods. 


2. Objectives 


The objectives of teaching English at the Secondary School s 
be a mastery of the basic structures of the English ihe cee of pe ae 
extending to 3,000 very frequently used words, and of an intelligible pron X 
ciation. With this language apparatus the pupils are to be tained in ‘the 
skills of reading, aural comprehension, and written and spoken expres 


The work for each term, and each month, has to be planned in te f 
the language material to be acquired by the pupils. It has been noticed ee 
the monthly syllabuses prepared at schools mention only the pages of E 
textbooks the teacher has to cover and often the teacher has te Phen fhe 
words and structures are to be taught. The Inspectors should see that ia at 
ing programmes are properly framed and there should be guide E g 
teachers that clearly indicate what is to be taught each month and 7 or 
The teachers should keep diaries containing their notes on theses ow 
lists of words and structure taught at each stage. The I ons ani 
~ lather the pupils have actually learnt these words and structura. 


nspectors should check: 
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3. Grading of Structures 


What the school pupils need is not formal grammar, traditional or modern, 
but the ability to use the language. The teaching of formal grammar at the 
high school stage is not necessary, since the teaching of structural words, 
sentence patterns and other grammatical devices constitutes all the grammar 
the high school, pupil requires. Grammatical terminology is for the most 
part useless and irrelevant. 


Any programme for the teaching of this * structural ? grammar must be 
based on proper grading so that the patterns most frequently used can be 
established in the most economical way. The structure, at least those in- 
tended for active use, must be so arranged that they lead from one to the 


other, For example, Raj is Indian. 
Rani happy. 
He sad. 
She | fat. 
can lead to 
He is from | Delhi. 
She Bombay. 
Delhi is in India. 
Bombay 
Peking China. 
Y Moscow Russia. 
London England. 


Moreover it is desirable to have proper groupings so that a given number 
of structures form a closed system sufficient for communication at a certain 
level,and inside which reading and oral and written practice can take place. 
The teacher and the pupils should be conscious of this closed system and 
should work through each definite and limited programme in a systematic 
manner. This is very important indeed, and it needs stressing because, even 
in states where graded lists of structures form the basis of the syllabus, the 
teachers and the text-book writers do not seem to be aware of this grading 
and the restriction it necessarily imposes on the language that they are per- 
mitted to use at each stage. Inspectors should therefore try to make the 
teachers aware of the system and the necessity of ensuring that the pupils 
master a limited range of structures before they proceed further. If the 
textbooks do not observe this system, the teachers should be encouraged to 
frame their teaching programmes independently of the textbooks, 


_ 4. Vocabulary 
The selection of vocabulary for each school year is an important matter. 
The teacher should be alive to the relative importance of words and 
should know that certain words merit teaching and others do not. Since 


the teaching of vocabulary is controlled by the demands of the syllabus and 
the examination, it is suggested that the high school syllabus should specify 
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the vocabulary that the pupils are expected to acquire in each year, and exa- 
miners should be asked to include in the tests only those words which occur 
in the official list. 


Writers of textbooks should follow the prescribed vocabulary list in each 
year’s syllabus. Textbook committees should check the vocabulary content 
of each book on the basis of the textbook analysis schedule prepared 
at this Institute, copies of which can be obtained from the Institute 
office. This will enable them to check the density index of vocabulary 

The total number of words 


The number of differrent words 
spacing of repetitions. 


) the consistency of this density, and the 
> 


Teachers have to develop the ability to speak in a restricted vocabulary, 
and inspectors should see that teachers observe such restriction. 


The vocabulary selected for beginners should, as far as possible, be easy 
to pronounce. It should be properly balanced and should fall conve- 
niently into topics. The words selected for reading and writing should pre- 
ferably have regular phonic spellings. And of course the vocabulary should 
enable the teacher to work the system of structural grading adopted. 


5. Teaching Procedures 
(a) General 


(i) The aural-oral approach to language is recommended at the 
early stage, but reading and writing should help to reinforce what is being 
learnt orally. At the later stages listening, speaking, reading and writing 
will be equally important and they should all contribute towards the esta- 
blishment of the language items being learnt, even though new language mate- 
rial will be introduced orally before it appears in reading and writing. The 
situations referred to by the language material shuld be presented visually 
at the early stages, but later verbal contexts would also be suitable. Each 
lesson should present a limited range of vocabulary and structures and the 
topics should be self-justifying. There should be a methodical presentation 


of the language material through pictures and classroom activities followed by 
Ke work can be tried at the practice 


ractice of that material by pupils. Group D 
a Chorus work with He whole class has the disadvantage that there 


cannot be any check on what each individual is saying. 


Everything in the teaching programme should be psychologically justi- 
fiable. The learning items are not to be conceived of as a set of consecutive 
steps, but as separate sets of associated items, cach set constituting a Š little 
language ” or plateau of accomplishment. After each set of associated items, 
there is a a period of time which, from the teacher’s point of view, may be 
considered a period of consolidation,and which from the pupil’s point of view - 
offers the reward for the work accomplished. At each such level, an exact 
specification of vocabulary and structures to be consolidated should be 
available to pupils, teachers, supervisors, and inspectors. 


The presentation of language should take account of the process of ana- 
logy- ; 


L 
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The reading materials of the course should from the first serve to act 
as a window on the world and alternate the satisfactions of familiarity and 


surprise. 
The exercises should be self-motivating. 


(ii) Every English classroom should have a large wall blackboard. 
There should be a bookshelf in one corner containing a stock of readers, dic- 
tionaries and other books of reference, and the pupils should have free access 


to them. Another corner should be reserved for magazines and pictures. 


An English classroom should have plenty of space so that the pupils’ 
activities can be properly organized. The classroom should be primarily 
a work room and not a lecture room. Light furniture is preferable so that it 
can be shifted and group work arranged whenever required. 


(iii) The teacher must know the pupils’ names and he must not ignore 
those who are not so eager to answer questions. He should be available for 
help and guidance when the class is doing written work, 


(iv) Nothing effective can be done without proper order, but order 
does not mean sitting jn a stiff position. It only means that everybody is 
engaged in some activity related to classroom work. 


(v) There must be no shouting on the part of the teacher. It is a bad 
thing and exhausting for both the teacher and the class. 


(b) The Teacher's Book 


Teachers need detailed information and instructions and a teacher’s 
handbook is therefore essential. ‘This book should give exact instructions 
for presentation, establishment, exercise, evaluation and revision. 


(c) Readers 


Readers are not intended to present or introduce any teaching items; 
they serve to give experience to the pupils and to give a reward; the pupils’ 
interest is in the content. Reading is the pupils’ activity and it may be better 
to have a set of small readers all at roughly the same level, so that when a 
pupil has finished one, he begins another. The readers might also give 
at the end a vocabulary of content words, with translations in the pupils’ 
language or explanations in simple English. 


(d) Pupils’ Work-books 


A large proportion of the class time will be occupied with organized 
pupils’ work and a work-book is therefore necessary. This should be a self- 
contained book and should supplement the exercise material given in the 
teacher’s book. The state of the pupils’ book can give an inspector an im- 
mediate picture of how the work is proceeding. For the pupil, there is the 
pleasure of seeing his own book gradually filling with his own work. 


(e) Teaching Aids 


e teaching the teacher needs a lot of ancillary material 


effectiv 
tos d charts, songs, poems, puzzles, gramophone records, and a 


wall pictures an 


5059 
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radio set. Wall pictures will have to be extensively used, since some class- 
rooms do not have good blackboards and many teachers are not efficient 
in the use of a blackboard. The wall pictures can be used for presentation 
and for practice of vocabulary and structural items. The flannel board to 


which pictures on thin cardboard can be easily stuck, provides the teacher 
with further scope for illustrations. 


Songs and poems are a help in language teaching, 
introduced only if they contribute to language learning an 
in any way. 


but they should be 
d do not ‘ unteach ° 


Gramophone records and radio broadcasts provide the pupils with a 


wider experience of spoken English than they would ` 
alone, and they provide a good model for ECAA get from their teacher 


Dramatisation and language games hel 
interesting and appropriate situations. 


(f) Reading 


Reading at the earliest stage—the machanics of î 
is basically a matter of the recognition of the EE ae t Speak = 
for the sounds of speech. The phonic method is based Bat ae ich stand 
that the first thing to do is to establish the link between letters aad sumption 
tions of letters and the sounds of speech. Once this link is Sbe aa 
ever, we must aim at the recognition of whole words and coe co how- 
and even short sentences following the patterns of structure alr pae Words 
The children should feel that they are getting ahead quickl: Ea taught. 
should proceed quickly from elementary material on the ias} the teacher 
lessons in the book. The names of letters are of no AET cards to the 
spells out a word and the order of the alphabet is useful onl FNE unless one 
to consult a dictionary or an index. The alphabetic PEI ae: se ne vann 
ing should therefore be discouraged. caching read- 


p to establish the language in 


After the mechanics of reading have been mastered, si 3 
be introduced gradually, but the books should be Seine ae should 
taught in the oral lessons. guage already 


The emphasis in reading at the later stage is on traini 
the work in this connection will be done by the pupil himself. ing. n 
can only help him. In a reading lesson, every pupil will a nd the teacher 
sitting at his desk and reading to himself, a process in which th ae time be 
not participate. The teacher comes in when that stage is finish ao does 
questioning, the aim of which is to direct the pupil’s attentio ed, through 
to make sure that he has understood it. n to the text and 


g. Much of 


In intensive reading work a great deal can be d k : 
The teacher reads the passage aloud to the class fists if neces questions, 
the pupils are asked to look at the text and see what is said. The er which 
tioned on the outlines and then a detailed examination is made ee ques- 
should know what questions to ask and he should put them vihon ie teacher 
The questioning should be a brisk affair so that the pupils are eee 
long pauses between questions must be avoided. The teacher TE a ive; 
the questions all over the class, but not go round the oG put 


2 . cl i * 
He should not let the pupils who put up their hands make hit Hind sores 
who do not. 
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(g) Writing 


A cursive style of writing is recommended from the beginning and this 
can be learnt by the pupils through the practice of patterns or by copying 
from the blackboard. 


When the elementary skills of writing have been acquired, dictation can 
be given as an exercise. 


Written work done after the first year should be properly graded. The 
teacher can ask questions to which the answers are the sentences already 
copied and known. The pupils will therefore have no difficulty in writing 
the answers. Later, instead of questions, the teacher can present a visible 
situation in the classroom and the pupils write down a known sentence that 
describes the situation. A variant can be the presentation of a picture 
Still later the pupils can attempt descriptive statements without the help of 
questions or visual aids, but this exercise should be preceded, if necessary, by 
oral discussion. ý 


Free writing comes last; it cannot go beyond the writing of short para- 
graphs, and some of this work can be based on the reader. 


Written work should be little, but done often. 
(h) Composition 


The purpose of composition is to train the pupils to write in English 
about their experiences and what they think and feel. It is an exercise in 
clear expression and also in the use of language; and it cannot be taken up 
until the pupils can use the language themselves. Till the end of the third 
year all that can be written is a short paragraph. 


Training in letter writing is directly connected with the practical purposes 
of life. In letter writing the pupils should be able to use the language correctly 
and they should acquire clarity and accuracy in expression. They must 
be acquainted with the usual forms adopted for the beginning and ending of 
letters and must learn to write both personal and business letters. 


The essay is a more specialized and more elaborate type of work and 
should be attempted only in the top class. It might perhaps be better to 
restrict composition work to the writing of short paragaphs on subjects about 
which the pupils have something to say. 


A great deal depends on the choice of subject. It is not enough to say 
that the subject should be interesting to the pupils; it must also be suited 
to the pupils’ linguistic ability. 


Every composition will Tequire some preparation in the form of questions 
and answers, the aim of which is to stimulate clear thinking. Vague answers 
should not be accepted and exact statements should be insisted on. 


? Most of the written work will be done in school, as work that requires 
quiet thought is not suitable for homework. Composition work should al- 
ways be done in school, where the pupils can get the teacher’s help. They 
should also be provided with dictionaries and other useful books of reference. 
Group work should be tried, as it enables weaker pupils to learn from the 
other members of the group. 


505—9* 
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When a pupil has finished writing, he should read through what he 
has written and correct the slips. The teacher should go round and see the 
finished work; he should point out any glaring mistakes he happens to notice. 


(i) Spelling 


Spelling is learnt by forming a visual image in the mind. The teacher 
should note the common spelling mistakes and occasionally write on the 
blackboard the correct forms of the words usually spelt wrongly. He should 
then rub them off and dictate them to the pupils. He should see how many 
words are still wrong and follow the same procedure with these words. It is 
no use spelling out a word letter by letter. Lists of words showing uniform 
patterns of spelling and pronunciation are also helpful. 


Dictation, apart from its relevance to spelling, also provides practice 
in listening to and identifying spoken language, and in writing it down. The 
emphasis is on practice rather than on testing. The phrasing of words in 
dictation is important. The teacher should not pause in the middle of a 
phrase and should dictate every phrase once only. The passage should be 
chosen from a book of which every pupil has a copy, so that he can correct 
his own work by referring to the book. 


(j) Remedial Work 


There will always be mistakes in pupils’ spoken English and in their 
composition work. So remedial work is necessary. The reason why mistakes 
are made in the second language is that various factors like ‘ the gravitational 
pull of the mother-tongue, false analogy, and inefficient teaching have led 
to the formation of bad habits—habits of mispronunciation of some of the 
individual sounds, faulty stress and intonation, habits of wrong use of words 
faulty use of constructions, and use of language in wrong situations. 2 


We cannot get rid of bad habits by giving advice; a consci 
on the part of the pupil is necessary. But the repeated sae oan 
correct form is not so helpful as some form of concealed drill. 


The first step is for the teacher to keep a record of the ki y 

e kini 
made by the class. He cannot correct all the mistakes at ee oh ee 
neglect mistakes, for in that case they are hardened. ; can he 


Remedial work in language teaching should ste 2 
the device adopted for this is the sGheBertion sours structures, and 
drill. Later, substitution tables can be used as a test. or practice and 
to fill in one position or choose between alternatives fo: 
are satisfied with the pupils’ performance, we can give th as 
in which the subject itself obliges them to make a fregu em a composition 
concerned. This will show how far remedial work Babe S A the item 
ective. 


» when we ask pupils 
r one position, If we 


Free composition, which is sometimes adopt 
device, is a difficult linguistic exercise, and ogy Heats asa remedial 
the language lags behind the experience the pupil wa ‘4 ity to manipulate 
Tt is of very limited usefulness in remedial work. Be nts to communicate. 
with red marks, common mistakes are discussed, in, dina fe usually covered 
paid,and yet there is no success. It is much better to ae attention is also 
sition. Whatever is to be done should be planned in a eae cease 
` jon wi 
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class. The teacher should take up one section after another, guide the pupils, 

give them suitable vocabulary and suggest sentences. Even if much of the 

composition has to be written on the blackboard, it has the advantage that 

the pupils have something right. A very rigid control must be exercised in 

the beginning and there must be gradual relaxation. Composition of this 

kind can be used for remedial work and also for teaching language. In this 

way the teacher can also help pupils who in free composition keep to the lan- 
guage they know well and do not make any progress because they do not take 

any chance of adding to their stock of words and expressions. 


(k) “Correction 


The time and labour spent on the correction of a pupil’s written work is 
justified only if the corrections are impressed on his mind. 


Mistakes will be of various kinds and the teacher should not try to get 
everything right at once; he should have an order of priority. An exercise 
book covered with red marks is no help to the pupil. The teacher must there- 
fore exercise self-discipline and correct only one thing at a time. He should 
underline the mistake and indicate, by the use of a suitable symbol in the 
margin, what kind of mistake it is. The pupil has to correct the mistake 
himself if he can; otherwise he consults the teacher and finds out the correct 
form, Remedial work is still necessary, of course, so that habits of correct 


usage can be formed. 


In many cases the correct answers to the exercises can be written on the 
blackboard (for example, when the pupils have been asked to fill in blanks). 
What the pupil has written must be corrected but there is no reason why he 
should not correct it himself, If no marks are assigned and no punishment 
is imposed for mistakes, the pupils can always be trusted to find out and mark 
all their mistakes. 


6. Pronunciation 


Sufficient attention is not given to the pronunciation of English in our 
schools. The least we should expect is an intelligible pronunciation, but 
specially gifted children should be encouraged to attain a higher standard. 
The teacher of English has a special responsibility, because he is very often 
the only model for many pupils who do not hear English spoken outside the 
English classroom, The teacher must therefore try to attain as high a stand- 


ard of pronunciation as he can. 


Much of the language learning at the early stages will be done by imita- 
tion, but the facility for imitation decreases as one gets older, and conscious 
and active learning will then be necessary. A trained ear is a desirable 
accomplishment for the teacher; he should be able to hear the pupil’s mistakes 
and find out the reason for them. This requires a good knowledge of the 
sound systems of English and of the pupils’ mother-tongue. The teacher must 
know enough phonetics to be able to help the pupils in pronouncing the diffi- 
cult English sounds. Every teacher should be familiar with phonetic script 
and he able to use Daniel Jones’s “ English Pronouncing Dictionary.” 


Stress, rhythm and intonation are important and correct patterns should 
be established from the very beginning. 
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Gramophone records should be used regularly wherever the teacher’s 
spoken English is not entirely satisfactory, and as a guide for him as well as 
for the class. 


7. Literature 


The only training in literary appreciation that matters is training in 
response. We have to adjust ourselyes to a new experience when we go to 
a work of art, but we are helped by previous experience of similar works, 
If the contents of a literary work are within the pupil’s range of experience 
and the structures are known to him, vocabulary is not likely to present much 
difficulty, But if we want a restricted vocabulary we have to write literary 
material specially for the pupils concerned. The simple material that we 
use must, of course, be literary in quality. What is simple in language should 
not appear to be childish in subject matter, because adolescents do not like 
to read childish things and would prefer commonplace realism, 


The pupils need both a lot of reading and also intensive reading if they 
are going to acquire competence in language and in literature, But the 
teacher should never do for the pupil what the pupil can do for himself, 
The teacher has only to plan and arrange the thihgs. The pupils will do a lot 
of extensive reading themselves and the teacher has only to find out whether 
the reading has been done and whether it has’ been done successfully. In 
intensive reading the teacher may act as an interpreter either by reading 
aloud or by helping the pupils to think about the work. Some explanation 
will always be necessary, but the most important work in the lesson will be 
discussion. 


Stories should be treated as stories, not merely as material for language 
practice. The aim here is not the acquisition of reading skills, and the dis- 
cussion, therefore, should not be purely linguistic. It should be linguistic 
in the framework of fiction. From the very beginning reading should be 
done the correct way, with interest as the incentive and getting the content 
the main objective. This makes it necessary that aaie the language is 
familiar and the rest is guessed from the context. While a familiar back- 
ground might be desirable at the early stages, the E of literary maena 
should be gradually extended to include pictures of ife a Eng ish eare 
e, because a language acquires 1ts meaning in the places where it is 
spoken as a native language. 


_ We start with simpler things but even this ay ne have 
literary quality, evidenced in its structure, style, theme 


J $ ; rs act it. 

_Drama can be useful in language teaching, but only a dees spoken; 
Actions should be exploited to show the meaning of ee neon j 
mime which is silent acting, can also be used for presenting situ $ 


Dramatisation can be based on prepared scripts and there can akos 
unscripted plays that the pupils make as the teacher prompts them. ot 


eae has been read it can be dramatised or retold from a different point of 
W. 


badly, a ae geet to teach poetry. well, and most teachers do it rather 
Shes ee i yes ining in appreciation. 
Appreciation means enjo reading lesson; it is training 1n app 


yment and one has to give such a lesson with great 
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care. One must not spend a whole period of forty minutes on a short poem 
and thus pull it to pieces. Sometimes all one needs to do is to read the 
poem twice to the class. The important thing is that the teacher should 
let the pupils hear the poem and give them some idea of what it is all about. 
Effective reading by the teacher is very important and this requires adequate 
preparation. The teacher must be able to read the poem aloud with feeling 
so as to bring out the central experience that the poet wishes to communicate. 
Some poems will need explanation on the part of the teacher but this should 
be reduced to the minimum that is necessary. What is much more important 
js discussion by which the teacher helps the pupils to read more deeply. The 

oem should not be read by the whole class in chorus, unless it is a ballad 


which can be sung. 


8. Testing 


The purpose for which a test is devised should be clear to everyone. For 
testing language skills, examinations not based on the textbook are preferable. 
No vocabulary items should occur in the examination that are not included 
in the syllabus. This will check the tendency to concentrate on teaching low- 


frequency words. 


The early vocabulary can be tested by sentences, each having all except 
one word in the minimal vocabulary range and the word to be tested under- 
lined for translation. Oral questioning, written answers to questions and 
exercises in transformation and filling in blanks can be used to test the mastery 
of individual structures, while an overall command of the structures can be 
tested quite naturally in guided composition. 


For comprehension, questions like * read and do’ exercises and compre- 
hension puzzles can be adopted. For testing reading we should give the pupils 
a limited time to find the required information from a given passage. 


For a passive oral test we can set “following of instructions” and a 
dictation. 
9. Organization 


Each school should organize an English Department and a senior English 
teacher should be made responsible for the English work of the entire school: 
Senior teachers should handle the beginners’ class; this is an essential step 
for improving the level of English teaching in schools. 
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1. English Language Teach- Read and Learn, Books 1-3 and Tea- 


ing Institute, Allah- cher’s Handbooks (Orient Longmans). 
abad BY 

2. English Language Teach- Read and Tell, Books 1-8 (for Supple- 
ing Institute, Allah- mentary Reading) (Orient Long- 
abad T T mans). 


Dictionaries 


1. Hornby, A. S. and _. An Advanced Learner’s Dictionary of 
others Current English (O.U.P.). 
2. Jones, Daniel .. English Pronouncing Dictionary (Dent). 
3. West, Michael .. The New Method English Dictionary 
(Longmans). 
Journal 
Teaching English .. (British Council, New Delhi and Orient 


Longmans, Calcutta). 


Flash Cards of structural units and sub-units for teaching reading 
and writing in the first year. (Produced by the English Lan- 
guage Teaching Institute, Allahabad). Available from Orient 
Longmans. 

Wall Pictures for preliminary oral work on the lessons in “ Read and 
Learn ”, Books 1-2. (Published by the English Language Teach- 
ing Institute, Allahabad). Available from Orient Longmans. 


11. Inspection Schedule 


A schedule prepared for the guidance of inspectors is attached. 


Schedule for the Guidance of School Inspectors 


Name of the School- - A 


Type of School 


Date of Inspection: 


Section Ly 


Class: 


Teacher 


es A Ay eras Cape res 


No. of Pupils——_ 


Stage in the Syllabus reached by the Class 
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A. Facilities provided by the School 


1, (a) Is the classroom big enough to enable the teacher to organise 


pupil’s activities ? 


(b) Are the classroom conditions favourable to the efficient organi- 
sation of oral work? 


Has the school got a gramophone and a set of records? 


Has the class got a good blackboard ? 


Has the class got a flannel board? 


Has the class got a set of wall pictures for the English course? 


Has the teachers’ library got most of the books recommended for 
the use of the teachers of English? 


B. General Observations on the Teacher's Work 


Has the teacher got a copy of the detailed syllabus for the year and 
for each month? 


Has he followed this syllabus? 


Has he got a copy of the teacher’s handbook? 


Is he making full use of it? 


Has the teacher kept a diary and prepared lists of words and struc- 
tures taught at each stage ? 


10. 


JIT, 
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Have all the pupils got copies of the reader and the workbook? 


Can all the children see the blackboard work clearly? 


Is the teacher’s writing legible? 


Is the blackboard work laid out well? 


Is the blackboard kept clean? 


Has the class got a collection of pictures and other illustrative 
material ? 


Has the teacher kept a diary of the use of gramophone records? 


Is the pupils’ written work in the workbooks done properly ? 


Does the teacher speak in a restricted language according to the 
stage reached by the pupils? 


e his questions correctly? (e.g.) What did you see 


mi 
Does he fra ). What you saw there? (Wrong). 


there? (Correct 


Does he put the questions to the class effectively ? 
oe: 


Does he give his attention to all the pupils? 
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13. 


14. 


15, 


16. 
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Gan the teacher read to the class in an effective manner? 


Does he present a satisfactory model for pronunciation? 


Has the teacher kept a record of the kinds of mistakes made by the 
class ? 


Are the corrections effective ? 


Does the teacher use substitution tables for drilling structures? 


G. Assessment of the work done during the year 


(For the First Year). 


What method of teaching reading is used at the earliest stage? 


Does the teacher begin with the names of letters? 


Does he use word-picture matching cards? 


What style of writing is used by the pupils? 


Have they acquired a satisfactory standard of handwriting? (Look 
at their workbooks or ask them to write a sentence for you). 


Can they read silently ? 


- 


> at. 


x 


_ Give them a small pa: 
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ssage and find out if they can get the required 
information out of it within a limited time. j 


Is groupwork properly organised? (Ask the pupils to sit in groups 
and see whether they can do it quickly). 


Have the pupils actually learnt the words and structures taught to 
them? 


Sample testing to be done. 
Translation of underlined words. 


Answers to given questions. 


Filling in of blanks, transformation of sentences and other exercises. 


Guided composition in which the pupils are obliged to use certain 
structures, 


Can the pupils understand spoken English? 


Give a passive oral test. 


Following of instructions; dictation. 


What is the pupils’ standard in oral reading? 
Have they got an intelligible pronunciation ? 


Is their reading fluent? 


Ask them to read sentences and passages aloud. 


Can the pupils express themselves orally within the limits of their 
vocabulary and structures ? 


Oral questioning. 
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Suggestions given to the Head Master. 


Suggestion given to the teacher. 


INSTITUTE MONOGRAPHS 


H. V. GEORGE 


HE “Report of a verb-form frequency count”? is now available, and 

will be followed shortly by a second Monograph which uses the data 
presented in the Report to propose statistically justified verb-form content for 
the various stages of English courses. 


The materials used in the count together contain 108,783 occurrences 
of verb-forms. Taking three hundred words to a “standard”? page, and 
assuming one occurrence of a verb-form in every five successive words, we see 
that there will be, on the average, sixty occurrences of verb-forms on a page.? 
A particular item occurring once on each such page must appear seventeen 
times in every thousand successive verb-form occurrences. All the items 
occurring with this or with higher frequency have been listed for each kind of 
material separately, and for the combined materials. The following table 
shows the ten items achieving this frequency in the combined materials. 


Total er 1,000 
Rank Ttem occurrences ies shied 

1 | Simple Past Narrative ao rie 17,004 156 
2 | Simple Present Actual a big 13,084 120 
3 | Simple Past Actual . ie ae 9,038 83 
4 | Simple Past Neutral. . As 5 7,597 70 
5 | past participle of occurrence - - z 6,395 59 
6 | past participle of state ae 33 3,541 33 
7 |\verb+to+stem an oe 2,993 27 
8 | stem+ -ing=adjective i $ aa 28 
9 | stem-+ -ed=adjective _ 2 a 2,530 23 
10 | plain stem after Imperative Don't VEE y 


g items are high ranking in all materials; together, 
th 8 of every 1,000 verb-form occurrences in conversation, 
Pec currences in plays, 440 of every 1,000 verb- 


45 : yerb-form. oc 
REET eee 492 of every 1,000 verb-form occurrences in travel, 
factual material. 


þ-form occurrences in 


The four highest rankin 


form occurrences in novels, 
and 409 of every 1,000 ver 
t in factual material, and are con- 


frequen’ - ; 
inconspicuous in conversation 


The participial items are most 
nd travel, 


Spice f 
Picuous in newspapers, novels a 


L's í 
ae oioi on pase 1 ng to the type of material and the writer’s style; 
g 


i - The i cordi 
In f actual figure varies, aC 
actual material, for instance, it is about forty. 
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and plays. The construction verb-++to-++stem appears in all kinds of material. 
Stem-+ —ing as an adjective in a noun group is a feature of descriptive writing, 
and plain stem after Imperative Don’t is frequent only in conversation, plays 
and novels. 


From the occurrence-figures cited above, and from a rather more detailed 
study—on the lines indicated—of the distribution of items among the various 
kinds of material, the Monograph proposes a factually-based first stage of a 
teaching programme. It continues with a similar tabulation of items with 
frequencies of between one and two occurrences per page (that is 8.5 to 17 
per thousand) for each kind of material separately, and for the combined 
materials, to form the basis for subsequent stages. 


A reasoned account of the general grammatical implications is given; 
information about frequency and range of occurrence is an important control 
factor in grammatical statement, and in the.verb-form area suggests revision 


of many current impressionistic ideas. 


A third monograph will review current information on the vocabulary 


aspect of course design. 


THE STRESSING OF ENGLISH VERBS 
A. W. J. BARRON 


N° student of English as a foreign language will disagree with the state- 
ment that English word-stress is amongst the greatest difficulties that he 
of the language. Some may, however, be surprised 


and the mistakes that it causes many foreign 
is one of the chief causes of unintelligibility. 
When the foreign speaker realises that the vowel sounds that are used in a 
given English word depend quite as much upon the incidence of stress as 
upon the letters used in the spelling of the word, he will see that the accurate 
placing of stress in English is cf prime importance in making himself under- 
stood. Very often, when a native English speaker comes across a new word 
and, as is often the case, wonders how to pronounce it, what he will really 
search for is the position of the stress. Given that, he will probably have 
no difficulty in pronouncing the word as others pronounce it. This has led 
some writers on the subject to say that provided the stress is right, the vowel 
sounds will also be so. But this, for the average foreign learner, is a dange- 
rous statement. It is generally true for native speakers and for speakers, 
for example, of some of the Germanic group of European languages, but it 
is not so for the speakers of the Romance or of the Indian languages. Much 
more true is the converse, that provided the vowel sounds are right, the stress 
will also appear to be so; and for speakers of syllable-timed languages like 
French or Hindi, as opposed to stress-timed languages like English or Ger- 
man, this is a much safer rule. But the chief difficulty comes when, with 
ords, the stress and therefore the vowel sounds change. The classic 
/‘foutagra:f/, photography /fa'tografi/, photographic 
ell enough. There is nothing more confus- 
rying to follow a foreigner’s English than 
ng vowel sounds and no apparent stress 


will encounter in his study 
to hear that this difficulty, 
speakers of English to make, 


cognate W 
example of photograph 
/fouta'graefik/ illustrates this w 
ing for a native speaker when he is t 


a long string of syllables, all with stro 


at all. 

s difficult. The incidence of word-stress in 
English is fickle and it is not marked in the conventional orthography. Some 
writers give it up and say that every word of more than one syllable must be 
learnt separately from this point of view with the aid of a pronouncing dic- 
tionary. Daniel Jones! says: “Generally speaking there are no rules deter- 
mining which syllable or syllables of polysyllabic English words bear the main 
stress. The foreign student is obliged to learn the stress of each word indivi- 


E ERAO EEE E 
1 Dauiel Jones: “An Outline of English Phonetics” Hefter. (O.E.P.) 


To remedy this situation i 
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dually.” But since these words were first written others have gone more 
deeply into the question, and while it is true to say with Daniel Jones that 
“when rules cf word-stress can be formulated at all, they are generally subject 
to numerous exceptions’, it is possible nevertheless to formulate quite a 
number of rules which have either no exceptions at all or so few that they 
can be easily learnt by a determined student of the language. A glance at 
Kingdon’s book? will show first that rules do exist and second that they are 
many and complicated. It is however possible to present some of them to 
the foreign learner in such a way that his task is considerably lightened. 


With this end in view, it was decided at the Institute to make an investi- 
gation into the stressing cf the simple forms of English verbs and to see how 
far rules could be formulated with regard to the stressing of this one part of 
speech, and if they would be simple enough to be of any use to the foreign 
learner. This article is the result of this enquiry. 


Kingdon (G.E.S.) makes it clear that much of English stress depends on 
the etymological form of the word, and the presence of a prefix or a suffix 
attached to a certain root will often decide the position of the stress. So 
many English verbs censist of a root plus a prefix or a suffix or both that it 
was felt that it should be possible to deduce a number of rules on this basis. 


Two members of the Institute accordingly undertook the formidable task 
of going right through the E.P.D.,* listing all the verbs recorded in it and 
sorting them out into their various stress patterns. It was found that, for 
the purpose of this study, it was sufficient to have two main headings : 


A. Verbs whose root form consists of two syllables (disyllabic). 


B. Verbs whose root form consists of more than two syllables 
(polysyllabic). 


We shall consider Group A first. In this group there are, of course, only 


three possibilities where stress is concerned and we shall set them out under 
the following sub-headings : 


(i) Those where the stress falls on the first syllable : (‘—). 
(ii) Those where the stress falls on the second syllable : (—'). 


(iii) Those that are double stressed, i.e. a strong stress on both syllables 
with the kinetic stress on the second : (AF 


The number of verbs counted in each of these sub-groups was as follows : 


Group A (i) ves 965 
Group A (ii) e 1,156 
Group A(iii) PR 161 


*Roger Kingdon: “The Groundwork of English Stress” Longmans, (G.E.S.) 
* Daniel Jones: “Everyman's English Pronouncing Dictiona 


ry” Dent. (E.P.D.) 
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Those in Group A(i) ('—) were found to consist mainly of verbs derived 
directly from other parts of speech, generally nouns, spelled and stressed in 
the same way, e.g. bargain /'ba:gin/, beckon /'bekon/, pilot /'pailət/, 
savour /'seivə¥/. These often, though by no means always, have a second 
syllable so weak that it could not possibly take a stress, e.g. finish /'finil/, 
struggle /'stragl/. Also in this sub-group were found the numerous verbs 
formed from adjectives by the addition of the ending -en, such as redden 
/'redn/, fasten /‘fa:sn/ ete. 


Group A(ii) (—') was found to be made up almost entirely of compounds 
consisting of a prefix (e.g. ad-, con-, de-, ex- etc.) plus a root. These pre- 
fixes, although they modify the meaning of the root, which may or may not 
be able to stand alone, have usually little semantic content of their own. 


Group A(iii) (' '), it was found, consists of two main types: (a). Com- 
pounds like those in (ii) but where the prefixes (re- with the meaning of 
“again”, un- etc.) are strong and have considerable semantic content, and 
(b). English-type compounds consisting of two dictionary words joined toge- 
ther to make a new concept. Examples : backfire / 'beek'faio*/, checkmate 
/'tfek'meit/ ete. k 


It cannot be said that the above classification is either very reliable or of 
any very great help to the foreign learner. For example, many of the verbs 
in Group A (ii) have a corresponding noun and/or adjective which is identi- 
cal in spelling but is stressed differently- While it may be said that the vast 
majority of the words suffering a functional stress-change of this sort are 
those beginning with one of the prefixes which put the verb into Group A(ii), 
the foreign learner with little or no knowledge of English etymology may 
well be excused if he supposes that the de- in deluge /'delju:d3/, for example, 
is the same as the prefix in depart /di'pa:t/ and therefore puts the former 
into Group A(ii) instead of into Group A(i), where it belongs. For this 
reason, in the following paragraphs, we shall ignore etymology and go by 
spelling alone. It is no part of this article to discuss the question of func- 
tional stress-change referred to above. A full list of these words is given by 
Kingdon. 


The following is a summary of the results of studying the lists of verbs 
mentioned above. As far as Group A, disyllabic verbs, is concerned, we 
shall deal with them alphabetically according to the first letter of their 


spelling. 


Letter A. 


All verbs beginning with this letter are in Group A(ii) (—') except the 
following : addle /'ædl/, alter ['altə*/, amble /'æmbl/, anchor ['æņkə"/, 
anger /'znge*/, angle /‘engl/, answer /'a:nsə*/, argue /agiu:/, asphalt 
J'æsfolt/, auction /'okjn/, audit /'>:dit/, augur /'3:89 /. 
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Examples of those in (ii) are : abide /a'baid/, absent /ab'sent/, accept 
/ok'sept/, address /a'dres/, admit /ad'mit/, afford /a'fa:d/, ete. 


Letter B. 


The majority of verbs beginning with this letter are in Group A(i) ('—). 
Exceptions are : 


a. Those beginning with be- such as begin /bi'gin/, belong /bi'loy/ etc., 
which are (ii). But beckon |'bekən/, bellow /'belou/, belly /'beli/, better 
/‘beta*/, bevel /'bevl/ are (i). 


b. bisect /bai'sekt/, blaspheme /blies'fi:m/, blockade /bla'keid/, bom- 
bard /bem'ba:d/, burlesque /bə:'lesk/. These are the only ones in (ii) 
which do not begin with be-. 


Letter C. 


All verbs beginning with this letter are in Group A(i) except those begin- 
ning with the following spellings, which are in (ii) : 


col: e.g. collect /ka'lekt/, etc. Exceptions: collar /'kələ*/, colour 
/'Kalo*/. 


com-: e.g. commit /ka'mit/, etc. Exceptions: combat /'kambat/ or 
/'kambat/, rarely /kam'bet/; comfort /‘kamfat/, same as the noun; com- 
ment /'koment/, rarely /ko'ment/; compass /'kampas/; compere /'kompea*/, 
cf. compare /kam'pes*/. 


con-: e.g. confine /kon'fain/, etc. Exceptions: concrete /'koykti:t/, to 
cover with concrete; conjure—this may be one of two different verbs; one 
meaning “juggle” is (i) /'kandsa*/, the other meaning “appeal” is (ii) 
/kən'dzuə*/; conquer /‘koynke*/; contour /'kontuə*/,' same as the noun: 
convoy /'konvoi/, same as the noun. 


corr- : e.g. correct /ka'rekt/, same as the adjective. 


but credit /‘kredit/. 


cre- : create /kri'eit/, cremate /kri'meit/. 
: : h noun and yerb. 


There is also cement /si'ment/, which is (ii), bot 


Leiter D. 


All are (i), e.g. damage /'demids/, except: 


: 4 /di'pa:t/, devour /di'vaua*/, ete. 

_ followed by a consonant: depart i di'va 

Madi debit /'debit/; deluge /'delju:d3/; destine /'destin/, detail 
/'di:teil/, rarely /di'teil/; devil /'devl/ 
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di- followed by a consonant: direct /di'rekt/, /do'rekt/or/ dai'rekt/; dis- 
cuss /dis'kas/ etc. Exceptions: differ /'difo*/, cf. defer /di'fa:*/; dirty 
/'də:ti/, discount /‘diskaunt/, sometimes /dis'kaunt/; distance /'distans/; 


dither /'dida*/. 


Letter E. 

The majority are (ii), e.g. elect Ji'lekt/, effect Ji'fekt/, etc. Exceptions: 
earmark /‘isma:k/, echo /tekou/, eddy /'edi/, edit /'edit/, elbow /‘elbou/, 
empty /‘empti/, enter /'enta*/, envy /envi/, exile /'eksail/. 


Letter F. 

Most are (i) ('-): e€-8g- finish /‘finil/, follow /‘folou/, etc. Main excep- 
tions: a. The spelling for- usually makes (ii) (—'): forbid /fe'bid/, forget 
/fa'get/, etc. Exceptions: forage /Morids/. foray /'forei/, forfeit /'fo:fit/, 
forward /'fo:wad/ and b. The prefix fore-, which usually gives (iii) (' '): 
foresee /'fo:'siz/, foretell /‘fo:'tel/, ete. Exception: forecast /‘fo:ka:st/. 
Notice particularly: frequent /fri'kwent/, the adjective is /‘fri:kwont/, simi- 

and foment /fou'ment/, also fulfil /ful'fil/. 


larly ferment /fa'ment/ 
Letter G. 


Mostly (i) ('—). There are no important exceptions. 


Letter H. 
The only important exceptions are: halloo /ha'lu:/, 


Mostly (i) (' -)- 
harpoon /ha:'pu:n/, hurrah /ha'ra:/. 


harangue /be'tey Wh 


Letter I. 


The majority are (ii) (—*), e.g. intend /in'tend/, invent /in'vent/, ete. 


Exceptions: a. These are (i) ('—): image /'imids/; injure /'indz3ə*/; 
instance /‘instans/; interest /intrist/ or /'intrast/ or /‘intrest/; invoice 
/tinvois/; issue /‘isju:/ or /'ifu:/. 


b. These are (iii) (' '): inlay /‘in'lei/, inset /‘in'set/. 
Letter J. 


All are (i), eg. jabber /'d3ebo*/, etc. The only exception is japan 
/d3p'pen/. 


Letter K. 
All are (i), ©-8- kidnap /‘kidnep/. 
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Letter L. 


Mostly (i), e.g. labour /'leibə*/, limit /'limit/, etc. Exceptions: lament 
/\a'ment/, lampoon /lem'pu:n/, locate /la'keit/. 


Letter M. 


Mostly (i), e.g. manage /'mzenids/, martyr /'ma:ta*/, murmur 
/'ma:mo*/, etc. Exceptions: = 


a. The following are (ii): mature /moa'tjue*/; mislead /mis'li:d/ and 
mistake /mis'teik/, these two are the only exceptions to the rule in b. below; 
molest /ma'lest/. 


` b. The prefix mis- is one of the strong prefixes which usually cause a verb 
to take double stress, e.g. miscount /'mis'kaunt/, misuse /'mis'ju:z/, but 
see a. above. 


Letter N. 


Mostly (i), e.g. notice /'noutis/. Exceptions: these are (ii): narrate 
/na'reit/, neglect /ni'glekt/: and these are (iii): no-ball /'nou'bs:1/, non- 
plus /‘non'plas/, nonsuit /'non'su:t/ or /'non'sju:t/. 


Letter O. 


Most of the verbs beginning with this letter are in fact compounds of un- 
stressed prefixes of which the most important is the Latin prefix ob-, which 
becomes oc-, of-, op- or simply o- in accord with the following sound. 
Most of those that begin with any of these are therefore (ii), c.g. object 
/əb'dzekt/, occur /ə'kə:*/, offend /a'fend/,- oppose /a'pouz/, omit 
/e'mit/, etc. The only exceptions to this are the following: offer /'sfo*/, 


offset /'ofset/ (this is not the Latin prefix), omen /‘oumen/, open /'oupan/, 
order /'3:da*/. 


There is also quite a large number of disyllabic verbs compounded with 
the Germanic prefix out-. This has two meanings. When it means “more 
than” it gives (ii) as in outstay /aut'stei/, outlive /aut'liv/, etc. When it 
means “outside” in a more literal sense it usually gives (i), as in outlaw 
/‘autlo:/, outline /‘autlain/, ete. 


Letter P. 


Most are (i), e.g. pasture /'pa:st{a*/, practise /'prektis/, purpose 
/'pa:pas/, ete. The exceptions are those compounded with the following 
prefixes : 
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per-: most are (ii), e.g. perfect /pa'fekt/, permit /pa'mit/, etc. The 
only exception is perjure /‘pa:d5e*/. 


pre- most are (ii), €-8- prefer /pri'fo:*/, present /pri'zent/, prevent 
/pri'vent/, etc. Exceptions to this are preface /‘prefas/ or /‘prefis/, 
prelude /‘prelju:d/, presage /'presids/ and prejudge /'pri:'d5ad5/. 

pro-: Most are GACE: proceed /pra'si:d/, pronounce /pra‘nauns/. 
protest /pra'test/, etc, Exceptions are: proffer /‘profe*/, profit /‘profit/, 
prologue /‘proulog/, promise /‘promis/, prosper /'prospo*/. 

pur-: There are only six disyllabic verbs which begin with this prefix. Three 
of them are (i): purchase /'pa:tfis/ or /'pə:tfəs/, purport /‘pa:pet/, pur- 
pose /'pa:pes/- The other three are (ii): purloin /pa'loin/, pursue 


/pa'sju: /, purvey /po'vei/. 


Notice also the following: parade /pe'reid/, patrol /pa'troul/, phonate 
/tou'neit/, placate /plo'keit/, police /po'li:s/, pollute /pa'lu:t/, portend 
/po:'tend/, portray /po:'trei/, possess /po'zes/, postpone /pous'poun/, pul- 


sate /pal'lseit/. 


Letter Q. 


All are (i) except quadrate /kwod'reit/. 


Letter R. 


of verbs beginning with this letter in fact begin re-. This 
different Latin prefixes. One is weak and usually has the 
meaning of “pack”. All verbs with this prefix are (ii), e.g. remain /ri'mein/, 
respect /ri'spekt/, return /ri'ta:n/, etc. The other, pronounced Zuis AS 
strong and has the meaning of “again”. It usually gives (iii) as in re-cover 
/'riz'kava*/ (cf. recover Jri'kavə*/). 

The verbs which begin with the letters re- but in fact not with either of 
these prefixes and are (i) are the following: realise /`riəlaiz/, reason ['ri:zenj, 
reckon |'tekon/, redden /'redn/, relish /'relif/, render /'rendə*/, rescue 


The majority 
is in fact two 


- /reskju:/, revel /'teval/. 


Other verbs beginning with this letter which are (ii) are: rampage 


/rem'peid3/, romance /ta'mens/, rotate /rou'teit/. All others are (i). 


Notice particularly research /ri'sa:t{/, both noun and verb. 


Letter S. 


Most verbs beginning with this letter are (i), but there are some exceptions: 
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se- gives both (i) and (ii) : 


(i) Gi) 
season /'si:zən/ secede /si'si:d/ 
second (support) /'sekənd/ second (military term) /si'kond/ 
segment /'segmənt/ secrete /si'kri:t/ 
sentence /'sentəns/ secure /si'kjuə*/ 
settle /'setl/ seduce /si'dju:s/ 
sever /'seva* / select /si'lekt/ 


Sub-: all are (ii), e.g. subject /sob'dsekt/. 


suc-; there are only four : 


(i) (ii) 
succour /'sska*/ succeed /sak'si:d/ 
suckle /'sakl/ succumb /sa'kam/ 


sup-: all are (ii), e.g. support /so'po:t/. 
sur-: most are (ii), e.g. surprise /sa'praiz/. Exception : surfeit /'sə:fit/. 


sus-: all are (ii), e.g. suspect /sa'spekt/. 
Letter T. 


Most are (i). Exceptions : a. taboo /ta'bu:/, tattoo /ta'tu:/, torment 
/to:'ment/, traduce /tra'dju:s/, trisect /trai'sekt/. b. all beginning with 
trans- which are also (ii), e.g. translate /treens'leit/ etc. 


Letter U. 


There are only three disyllabic verbs beginning with this letter which are 
(i). These are: umpire /'ampaiə*/, usher |'afə*/, utter /'ato*/. Most 
of the rest begin with the negative prefix un- and are (iii), e.g. undo /'an'du:/, 
unlock /'sn'lok/, etc., though a few are (ii). These are: unfit /an'fit/, 
unfold /an'fould/, unfurl /an'fa:1/, unhand /an'hend/, unhinge /an'hind3/, 
unyeil /an'veil/. There is also unite /ju:'nait/. 


There are few in up- which are all (ii), e.g. upset /ap'set/. There is 
also usurp /ju:'zə:p/. 


Letter V. 


Most are (i). Notice particularly : vanquish /'væykwif/, veto /'vi:tou/, 
victual /'vitl/. 


| 
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These are (ii): vacate /vo'keit/, veneer /va'nio*/, vibrate /vai'breit/, 
vouchsafe /vaut'seif/. 


Letter W. 


Most are (i), e.g. welcome /'welkom/, witness /'witnis/; an exception 
is waylay /wei'lei/. 


Letter X. 


The only one, X-ray is (iii) /'eks'rei/. 
Leiter Z. 

The only one, zigzag is (i), / 'zigzæg/. 
Group B. Polysyllabic Verbs. 


This group, with 1,630 verbs counted, is smaller than Group A (total 
2,282). Group A, therefore, accounts for about 58 per cent of English 


verbs. 


Of the remaining 42 per cent, in Group B, many indeed begin with the 
same prefixes as in Group A, but these, where more than two syllables are 
concerned, are a far less useful guide to the incidence of stress than they 
are in Group A. A glance down the list of verbs counted will show that 
endings are much more reliable. There are, in fact, about a dozen endings, 
one or other of which appears at the end of about 60 per cent of polysyllabic 
verbs, and the majority of them do in fact determine where the stress comes. 
A knowledge of these and what effect they have on stress will therefore be of 
considerable help in deciding the position of the stress on polysyllabic verbs. 


The endings are these : 


-ade : This gives a double-stress pattern (‘—) with the kinetic stress on 
the ending, e.g. barricade | 'bæri'keid/, serenade /'serə'neid/, etc. 


zain: This has the same effect as -ade ('—'): e.g. ascertain /'æsə'tein/, 
entertain /‘ente'tein/, preordain /'pti:o:'dein/ etc. 


-ate: This is by far the commonest verbal ending, accounting for about 
33 per cent of all the verbs counted. While, in verbs, it is always pro- 
nounced with a strong vowel and therefore has some stress, the kinetic stress 
always falls on the antepenultimate syllable, giving this pattern: (‘—, ) 
Examples are: animate /'æni meit/, separate /'sepo,reit/, etc. Even 
where, as in recreate (“refresh”) /'rekri, eit/, the ending -ate is part of the 
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root, the same stress pattern prevails. (Cf. re-create (“make anew”) 
/'ri:kri'eit/, which falls into line with verbs with the prefix re- discussed 
below (page 149).* 


Many of these verbs have adjectives spelled in the same way; the kinetic 
stress falls on the same syllable but the ending is usually weak (/-it/ or 
/-ot/) and if the penultimate syllable is spelled with a vowel letter that in a 
weak position will give /o/, then the vowel is often dropped, giving ('—). 
Examples of these adjectives are : animate /'ænimit/ or /'ænimət/, separate 
/'seprit/ or /'seprot/. 


-esce and -isce: These two give the same stress pattern as -ade and -ain 
above ('—'), e.g. acquiesce /‘wkwi'es/, phosphoresce /‘fosfa'res/, reminisce 
/‘remi'nis/. 


-fy: This verbal ending is, in fact, a derivative of a Latin verb meaning 
“make” or “produce”; it is pronounced /-fai/ and gives the stress pattern 
('— ,), whatever the stressing of the original word from which it is formed: 
e.g, justify /'dgasti fai/, personify /po'soni fai/, (although of course the 
noun is person /‘pa:sn/), solidify /sə'lidi ,fai/ (although the adjective is 
solid /'solid/. 


-ise, -ize, and -yse: These are reliable as long as the verb which they help 
to form does not contain a total of more than four syllables. The pattern is 
then as it is with -ate ('‘—,), €-g. advertise /'ædvə ,taiz/, exercise /'eksa , saiz/; 
criticize /'kriti , saiz/, organize /'9:g0 , naiz/, antagonize /æn'tægə , naiz/, 
monopolize /ma'nope,laiz/; analyse /‘ena laiz/, paralyse /'pær , lai; 
but Americanize /ə'merikə naiz/, cosmopolitanize ['kozmə'politə naiz/. 


It is as well to check on those of more than four syllables. They iay depend 
on the stressing of the original word. The important point is that the 
kinetic stress never falls on the ending. 


e are have a certain peculiarity 
yllables and all have 
stressed 


-ment: There are not many here, but all ther 
which should be noted. They are all words of three s$ 3 
a corresponding noun spelled identically, but whereas the noun is 
C'--), eg. complement and compliment / ‘kompliment/, imp emeni 
/‘implimant/, etc., the verb has the pattern (—,) /‘kompli,ment/, 
/‘impli ment/, etc. 


ute: Pronounced /-ju:t/, this gives the pattern (‘'—,) as in constitute 
/konsti , tju:t/, prosecute /'prosi, kju:t/, etc. Exceptions here are the three 
verbs attribute /a'tribju:t/, contribute /kon'tribju:t/, distribute /dis'tribju:t/ : 
i We may also note here that most disyllabic verbs which have -ate as their second 


syllable fall into Group A (ii) (—'), whatever their first syllable is. 
Examples: collate |kolleit/, donate |da'neitl , locate |lo'keit|, narrate [no'reit], ete. 


bae 
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Just as with the verbs in Group A, there are the strong prefixes which 
usually add another strong, pre-kinetic stress to the word to which they are 


added. These are: 

co- meaning “together” as in coexist /‘kouig'zist/, co-operate /‘kou'spe 
ireit/, etc. 

de-with a negative meaning, €-8- decompose /'di:kem'pouz/, decontaminate 
/'dizkon'temi, neit/, etc. 

dis- with a similar meaning, €-£- disagree /'dise'gri: /, dissatisfy /'dis'se- 
tis , fai/, etc. 

fore- meaning “previously”, ©. fore-ordain /'fo:t9:'dein/, etc. 

inter- meaning “between”, e.g. intercommunicate /‘inteka'mju:ni , keit/, 
intermarry  /‘inta'meeri/, etc. 

mis- meaning “in the wrong way”, e.g. misappropriate /'misa'proupri , eit/, 
misrepresent /'mis'repri ‘zent/, etc. 
over- meaning “excessively”, &-2- overdevelop /‘ouvadi'velap/, overindulge 
['ouvərin'dald5/, ete. 


e.g. re-address /'ti:e'dres/, re-cover [ristkava*/, 


re- meaning “again”, 
1 


re-decorate /'ti:'deka , reit/, etc. 
sub- meaning “under”, e.g. sub-divide /'sabdi'vaid/, etc. 
super- meaning “over”, e.g. superimpose /'su:pərim'pouz/, etc. 
un- with a negative meaning, e.g. undeceive |'andi'si:v/, etc. 


under- meaning “insufliciently”, e.g. underexpose /‘anderiks'pouz/. 


Notice particularly the str ing of the following pair which are frequently 


mispronounced: develop |di'velap/; envelop /in'velap/. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the usual verbal endings viz. 
-ing /in/, -ed j/-id/ (when the verb itself ends in /-t/ or /-d/) and the 
nomen agentis ending -er, -Or /a*/, never have any influence on the stressing 
of the verb to which they are attached, however far from the end the kinetic 
stress is placed. Thus the various derivatives of animate /'æni ,meit/ are 
animating /'eni, meitin/, animated |'eni,meited/, (and even animatedly 
/‘eni, meitidli/), animator /'æni, meita*/. 
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The foregoing paragraphs should help the foreign student to stress his 
English verbs correctly, and to realize the importance of doing so. It must 
be emphasized, however, that this article does not cover all English verbs 
and that the only sure guide is a good pronouncing dictionary which is 
intended primarily for foreigners and not for native English speakers. Good 
advice to the foreign student is, if in doubt, to look it up and, occasionally, 
even if not in doubt, to check in the dictionary. He may be surprised. 


Thanks are due to Mr. P. B. Dave of Samaldas College, Bhavnagar, and 
to Miss Nirmala R. lyer of the Women’s College, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad, for providing the material on which this article is based. 


SOME RELATIVE FREQUENCIES IN RECEIVED 
PRONUNCIATION 


A. W. J. BARRON 


Greens at the Institute, as they become familiar with the English 

vowel system in the course of their studies, sometimes spend part of 
their spare time in adding to our knowledge of RP. In particular, and owing 
to the great influence of spelling pronunciations on the spoken language in 
India, we are interested in the relationship between spelling and pronunciation 
in the English of native speakers and a certain amount of data has been pro- 
duced by our students which throws often quite surprising light on this 


relationship. 


For example, a number of students were asked to find out what are the 
commonest pronunciations of the five English vowel letters (A, E, I, O and 
U). To do this one really needs someone with considerably more training 
in the distribution of the sounds than any of our students have. Recourse 
was therefore had to books containing transcriptions side by side with the 
original text. The three books of this sort most readily available were : 


Daniel Jones : Phonetic Readings in English, 
P, A. D. MacCarthy : English Conversation Reader, 
E. L. Tibbits : A Phonetic Reader for F ‘oreign Learners. 


On two of the Institute’s four-month courses, five students were each given 
one of the five vowel letters. Each then went through the orthographic texts 
in the three books, marking each time his particular letter occurred as a 
single vowel letter in a syllable and then noting the corresponding symbol in 
the transciption. Digraphic spellings such as ee in see, ea in read or ie in field 
were thus ignored. Spellings where the vowel letter is followed by a con- 
sonant and mute-e (same, rule etc.) were counted along with other “long” 
sounds of the letter (baby, ruler etc.). Those cases where the presence of r 
tain sound for the preceding vowel letter (farm, 


in the spelling produces @ cer 
e spelling P rrences of the same sound where the letter 


ete, = counted along with occu 
a ccaty 3 (ask. etc.). It might have been better to have counted 
o. ? 


these r-coloured pronunciations separately; this, however, was not done. 
Having been through all three books in this manner, the student counted up 
© 
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the totals and reduced them to a percentage of the whole. The results were 
generally consistent, and were as follows, expressed in round figures : 


Letter A. 
/af as in address 47 per cent. 
/e/ +» bag K A 
/ei/ » baby Mah epee Bs 
MoA n ask O n 
JENA » all SEs 
zero » shall /{l/ A eas, 
{a/ „ was ci easy 
PAYA „ village | 
/e/ „ many > feta ars 
fea/ » Mary 
Letter E. 
/e/ ss bed 31 per cent. 
fof s» sentence 25 = 
fi/ „ return Ors As) 
HEN „even 15 
VERIA + her SPRS 
/ea/ » there Oia E 
fia/ 3 mere LEONG 
A 3 eos less than 1 per cent. j 
Another student went through the EPD* with this letter. The results 
were slightly different, since no word appears more than once, whatever its 


frequency in connected speech, and some uncommon words were counted 
which do not occur in the three books used by the other students at all. 


Vey Fane ocean ory OME 32 per cent. 

I SRA Mer ei a e oh ats 24om. T) 

eye” | Pa eactegee cs ioe Dei FR SAT ny 

OEE Saye PAR SA IS VA or | 
TAA (ee No reba San igs et St es 
7 ity oa a. area eee ae be gee p $ j 
/ei/ \ ' 
Sec) Wo es Laas jess tian “1°45 yy { 
a:/ J 

Letter I 

fi/ as in sit 72 per cent. 

[ai/ » side a Sct 

fais i arse 3) TB ex 

[aia/ Ae fire {ee 

E „ terrible : 

Fh „ machine Tress than 14, n 


Se Se 
Daniel Jones: An English Pronouncing Dictionary, Dent. 
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Letter O 
jaf asin obey 33 per cent. 
/ou/ » roll Pal Ay 25) 
/>/ 3 Lae A PA ay sh 
al „ come LOTS we: 
lah , form ea, N 
/u/ „» woman a ae tes There are very few words 
like this, but this example 
is very common. 
ee g 


/u:/ » who 


[rif „ word Liens 
Letter U 
/s/ asin cup 46 per cent. 
Jal „ but (weak) 19, 
/ju:/ „ tune TOAS 
/u/ „ put 9 y 
Wout » burn SANE; 
/u:/ n June ARSTE 
/i/ „ minute (n) ay Sen 
/ua/ sure ey an} 
/juo/ „ pure E 
/2:/ 33) es lessthan |l » » 


/e/ , bury 

Tt will be seen that for the letters @ and o, /ə/ is by far the commonest 
pronunciation, and for e and u it is not very far behind. In fact another 
student made wel sounds in the three books and found 


that /ə/ made 25 


a count of all the vo 
per cent of the total. 

Other students have done the same sort of counting from the point of 
view of the vowel phonemes. That is, each student has taken one phoneme 
and counted the number of different ways in which it is spelled and the 


frequency of each. Here are the results : 


No. 1 /i:/ 
e as in even 55 per cent. 
ee eE 23 a 
ea PESA LOT ot 
ie „ field LS ach 
ei „ receive Mea 
eo „ people Le oes Although this is the only 
word in the three books 


with this spelling and pro- 
nunciation, it occurs very 
frequently. 
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i as in machine 
ey » key 

ay » quay 

ae » encyclopaedia 
i as in sit 

e » Waited 
y » baby 

a » village 
ie » carries 
u » busy 

ee » coffee 
ay » Monday 
ey » monkey 
ia » carriage 
ai » Captain 
ui » build 
zero 58 (COX'S: 


arC as in part 


asC » fast 
anC » dance 
ath 3 bath 
afC » craft 
aC » half 
ARCH EE A A AA 
augh as in laugh 
miscellaneous 

o as in hot 
/w/a » was 
au „ Austria 
miscellaneous 


This does not include such spellings as cough and salt which are transcribed 


1 per cent. 


pace 


No. 2 /i/ 


63 per cent. 
18 
15 
1 
1 


Lee 


D 
No. 5 /a:/ 
32 per cent. 
24 os 
LS y 
9 Sure 
cH y 
4» bs 
SP s 
2 
Te oy» 
No. 6 /3/ 
79 per cent. 
tih y 
Lh aays 
2 


» 29 


with /o:/ in the three books used, 


C==any consonant. 
» 
3) 

th final; no mute e, 


C usually=/t/. 
C here=/f/ or /m/, 


never /k/. 
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No. 7 /9:/ 
or as in for, form 29 per cent. 
al » ball OYERE 
our » four 1 Ue ees 
ore 5, more LOM ASS ees 
ough » bought OUS IE 
oor „ door SEUES 
aw Se SAW. 7 AR es: 
Miscellaneous SEN NS e.g. water, o’er, broad, war, 
you're, sure. 
augh as in taught Slee si G3 
alC » chalk 2AN C here = /k/ only. 
/w/arC ,, warm ae 
oar » roar I Sy. Wer 
No. 8 /u/ 
00 as in good 30 per cent. 
o „woman 25 UES 
u „ put 22, 5 
oul* „ could PAY ay ss 
ou „ you (weak) ss 3h 


* The only words with this spelling are could, should, would. Because 
of their frequency this might be expected to be the commonest spelling of 
this sound, but as they usually appear in one of their weak forms, this is 


not so. 
No. 10 /s, 
u as in butter 51 per cent. 
o „money 42a E S 
ou » country GET OS 
Miscellaneous Peg does, blood, flood, 
twopence, 
No. 11 /a:/ 
er as in her 41 per cent. 
ir „: firm a Ere 
ur „ burn 19 SS, 
Or worse 12,» always preceded by w 
” ó 
zÀ 
earth » o» 
Mi Il E 2 ey asi e.g. masseur, colonel. 
iscellane 
iP ay 


our „ journey 
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Unusual words like myrtle give another spelling which does not occur in 
the books used. 


No. 13 /ei/ 

a as in baby 58 per cent. 

ay »» day Thee ss 

ai » wait LOTE au 35 

ey » they WU Ge on 

ea » great Dy 

eigh » eight ey ep 

Miscellaneous DESI T e.g. gauge, gaol, café etc. 
No. 14 /ou/ 

o as in open 60 per cent. 

oCC » don't DA fs 

ow » bowl 139 Ke 433 

oa » road A ens 

ou „ shoulder 2E i often followed by gh. 


It will be seen that there are some missing. Of these, No. 3 /e/, No. 4 
/æ/, No. 16 /au/, No. 17 /2i/ and No, 20 /ua/ have few possible spellings. 
We have discovered that No. 12 /ə/ accounts for 25 per cent of all vowel 
sounds. Nos. 9 /u:/, 18 /iə/ and 19 /ea/ remain to be counted. 


It is also hoped at some future time to count such digraphs as ea, ou, ai etc 
and later perhaps to go on to certain consonants, for example, the possible 
pronunciations of s, g, etc. and their distribution. 

Some of this information has already been used at the Institute in the 
framing of beginners’ courses. In the early stages it is useful to know what 
sounds are more frequent than others and can therefore be taught first more 
profitably. In teaching reading a knowledge of the most frequent spellings 
can help in the choice of vocabulary, at least in the first few months. 


A STUDY OF THE VOWEL SYSTEM OF INDIAN 
ENGLISH AS SPOKEN BY EDUCATED HINDI 
SPEAKERS IN DELHI, EAST PUNJAB AND 
WEST UTTAR PRADESH 


R. K. BANSAL 


HE spread of English to all parts of the world and its use as a medium 

of communication have brought about an interesting linguistic situation 

There are now a large number of types of foreigners’ English. In maa 
English is not the first language except for the small ‘Anglo-Indian communit ‘ 
but it holds a unique position in higher education and in Am SEA 
besides being a link with the outside world and a means of communication 
among people who do not speak a common Indian language. As a second 
language widely used in daily life English is bound to be influenced by the 
speaker’s mother tongue. Even though Indian languages have certain com- 
mon features of pronunciation, the type of English spoken in a particular 
region has a distinct local flavour about it, and it is usually possible to find 
out a person’s mother tongue and the State he comes from merely by listening 


to his English. 


dard of English promunciation should be aimed 
g considered all over the world. Mr. J. L. 
“English Language Teaching” expresses the 


The question of what stan 
at by the foreign learner is bein 
M. Trim in his recent article! in 


view that 


a foreigner to have a degree of approximation to a 


“ft is. ..expedient for 
gruent with his general grasp of English 


native English pronunciation con 


language and culture”. 


But Mr. Trim’s most significant remark comes later in the same article. 
“Tha foreign learner maintains the requisite contrasts and oppositions to 
enable his hearers to recognize the meaningful units in his speech, the residual 
phonic features which are present are of lesser importance.” 
Mr. A. W. J. Barron in an article? which appeared in the first issue of this 
Bulletin examined the question “how far the vowel phonemes of the Indian 
mother-tongue can be employed in the production of a type of spoken English 


which will: be both intelligible and acceptable not only to other Indian 
2S Se 

Trim, J. L Ms English jation, “English Language Teaching”, 
London, Oxto No. 1. October-December, 1961. 

2 Barron, A. W. J., English Vo Bulletin of the Central Institute 


of English, Hyderabad. 


Standard Pronunce 
ess, Volume XVI. 
els for Indian Learners: 
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speakers of English, but also to non-Indians, whether native English speakers 
or not.” 


This paper attempts to look at the same question in a slightly different 
way. “Indian English” as a form of English spoken by millions of people 
and serving as a fairly adequate system of communication is gradually 
acquiring a status of its own. Professor V. K. Gokak has made a very strong 
plea? for the adoption of educated Indian English, with such modifications as 
may be considered necessary, as a standard in India. There is certainly a 
strong case for an analysis of Indian English in order to arrive at an adequate 
description of it. This paper is an attempt at a phonetic analysis of the 
vowel sounds used in one form of Indian English, that spoken by well edu- 
cated Hindi speakers in Delhi, East Punjab and West Uttar Pradesh, whose 
English pronunciation would be considered fairly good by Indian standards, 


Tt might be desirable to begin with the vowel sounds used in the type of 
Hindi spoken by educated people in this region. It is the form of the 
language my wife and I speak‘ and so I find myself more competent to dis- 
cuss this form rather than any other. It is true that wide divergences exist 
in vowel qualities in different forms of educated Hindi and this was noticed 


very clearly when we made a tape-recording of Hindi words spoken by a 
number of Hindi speakers who were trainees at this Institute. 


Fic. 1. Diagram showing the tongue positions for Hindi Vowels (Delhi, East Punjab 
and West Uttar Pradesh) . 


The phonetic symbols used are those adopted by the International Phonetic 
Association. Devanagari symbols are enclosed within brackets. 


The above diagram shows the tongue positions for vowels in the type of 
Hindi mentioned above. Hindi /a/, /i] and /u/ are short and the others 
are generally long. All vowels can be nasalized and apart from ‘significant’ 
nasalization which is always shown in Hindi w 


riting, there is considerable 
‘incidental’ nasalization in the proximity of nas 


al consonants. 
So Re 
*Gokak, V. K., English in India (A national 
4I was born and brought up at Rohtak, Pu 


In all, I have spent 28 years of my life there. 
Salmranpur, U.P. and lived mostly at Dehra Du 


perspective), Hyderabad, 1960. 

njab and completed my schooling there. 
My wife was born at Roorkee, District 

n. U.P. until our marriage. 
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Fic. 2. Diagram showing the tongue positions fer English Vowels (Monophthongs) . 


@ English (R.P.) Vowels. 

o Substitutions in the type of Indian English being examined. 
The symbols used are those in Danicl Jones's “An Outline of English Phonetics” (Heffer) 
The symbols for the vowels in Indian English are enclosed within brackets. 


m shows the tongue positions for English (R.P.) vowels 
ne substitutions in the type of Indian English being 
t that the substitutions are mostly, but not always, 
me to be known as the “gravitational pull of the 
Iso be pointed out that the tongue-positions I have 
indicated for Indian English are only an approximation based on my perso- 
nal impressions. While the system described here holds good for the region 
as a whole, the actual vowel qualities naturally vary from one speaker to 


another, depending mainly on his background and training. Let us examine 


the position for each vowel. 


The above diagrar 
cmonophthongs) and, tl 
examined. It is eviden 
the result of what has co. 
mother-tonguc”. It may a 


English Vowel No. 1. /i:/ 
The quality in this type of Indian English is almost the same as in R.P. 
English Vowel No. 2. /i/ 


ian English is closer than in R.P. and 
R.P. vowel. The distinction between 
are not so widely separated as in R.P. 


The vowel used in this type of Ind 
is somewhat ‘tense’ compared to the 
/i:/ and /i/ is maintained, but they 
‘The distinction of length is also maintained. 


English Vowel No. 3. Zel 

f Indian English is not very different from that 
in R.P. It is interesting to find that even though the sound does not exist 
in Hindi, most people in the region use it in their English. They do not use 
the Hindi /e:/ which they reserve as a substitute for English Diphthong 


No. 13 /ei/- 


The quality in this type © 
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English Vowel No. 4. /x/ 


The quality in this type of Indian English is almost the same as in R.P. 
The distinction between /e/ and /e/ is maintained. 


English Vowel No. 5. /a:/ 


The quality in this type of Indian English is almost the same as in R.P. 
and the feature of length is also maintained. But a /r/, usually a frictionless 
continuant, is added after /a:/ in words like ‘dark’ (R.P. /da:k/) and ‘far’ 
(R.P, /fa:/). 


English Vowels No. 6 />/ and No. 7. /9:/ 


No appreciable distinction of quality or length is made in this type of 
Indian English between these two vowels. They are both replaced by a 
half-open [9:] like vowel in words like ‘hot’ (R.P. /hot/), ‘bought’ (R.P. 
/ba:t/) and ‘for’ (R.P. /f>:/) and by an [o:] like vowel in words like ‘court’ 


(R.P. /ko:t/) and ‘more’ (R.P. /mə:/), the /r/ sound being retained in 
all words spelt with the letter ‘r. 


English Vowel No. 8. /u/ 


The vowel used in this type of Indian English is closer than in R.P., and 
somewhat ‘tense’ compared to the R.P. Vowel. 


English Vowel No. 9. /u:/ 


The quality in this type of Indian English is almost the same as in R.P, : 
and the distinction between /u/ and /u:/ is maintained, though they are 
not so widely separated as in R.P. The distinction of length is also 
maintained. 


English Vowels No. 10 /a/, No. 11 /a:/ and No. 12. /a/ 


The distinction between /a/, /a:/ and /a/ is not observed in this type of 
Indian English. They are all replaced by an [a] like vowel which is slightly 
more open than the non-final R.P. /a/, and the /r/ sound is retained even 
before consonants and finally. 


It will be noticed from Fig. 2 that there is a general tendency in this type 


of Indian English to retract the front vowels and to advance the back vowels. 
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VE 
ERU 


Fic. 8. Diagram showing the tongue movements for English closing diphthongs. 
@— English (R.P.) Diphthongs. 
[ Substitutions in the type of Indian English being examined. 


o Monophthongs. 

o.. .— Movements from one vowel position to another. 

The symbols used are those in Daniel Jones's “An Outline of English Phonetics”. 
The symbols for the yowels in Indian English are enclosed within brackets. 


This diagram shows the tongue movements for English closing diphthongs 
in R.P. and in the type of Indian English being examined. In this form of 
Indian English diphthongs are cither replaced by monophthongs or treated 
as sequences of two vowels. These substitutions are discussed below. 


English Diphthong No. 13. /ei/ 


A monophthong [e:] is used; it is a centralised half-close front vowel. 
The distinction between No. 3 and No. 13 is maintained. 


English Diphthong No. 14. /ou/ 
Here again, a monophthong [o:] is used, which is an advanced half-close 

back vowel. 

English Diphthong No. 15. /ai/ 


The starting point is retracted and the movement is to a closer position 
than in R.P. 
English Dophthong No. 16. /au/ 


The movement is to a closer position than in R.P. 


English Diphthong No. 17. /3i/ 


The starting point is slightly advanced and the movement is to a slightly 


more open position than in R.P. 
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Fic. 4. Diagram showing the tongue movements for English centring diphthongs. 
@— English (R.P.) Diphthongs. 

0.. .—> Movements in the type of Indian English being examined. 

‘The symbols used are those in Daniel Jone 


The symbols for the vowels in Indian English are enclosed within brackets. 


This diagram shows the tongue movements for the English centring diph- 
thongs in R.P. and in the type of Indian English being examined. In this 
form of Indian English the final /r/ is always retained. The starting point 
for each of the diphthongs No. 18 /iə/, No. 19 /eo/ and No. 21 /ue/ is 
closer in this type of Indian English than in R.P. Diphthong No. 20 /32/ 
does not exist in Indian English. It is always replaced by the Indian /9:;/ 
or /o:/, followed by /r/. In R.P. also /3a/ tends to be replaced by /o:/. 


It appears from this analysis that the type of Indian English described 
here maintains its own system of contrasts, which differs from R.P, only in 
respect of the following points : 


(i) The absence of distinction between /a/ and /3:/ in words like ‘cot’ 
(R.P. /kot/) and ‘caught (R.P. /ko:t/), an [o:] like vowel closer than English 
/o/ being used for both. 


Gi) The presence of distinction between words like ‘paw’ (R.P. /ps:/) 
and ‘pour (R.P. /po:/), a half-open [9:] like vowel being used in the 
former and an [o0:] like vowel followed by /r/ in the latter. Similarly ‘for’ 
(R.P. /fo:/) is pronounced /fa:r/, and ‘four’ (R.P. /fo:/) is pronounc- 
ed /fo:r/. Words like ‘horse’ and ‘hoarse’, ‘morning’ and ‘morning’ are 
distinguished in the same way. Words like ‘coat’ (R.P. /kout/) and ‘court’ 
(R.P. /ko:t/) are distinguished by the absence or presence of /r/ (Indian 
English /ko;t/ and /ko:rt/ ). 


(iii) The absence of distinction between /a/, /a:/ and /a/. Words 
like ‘bud’ (R.P. /bad/) and ‘bird’ (R.P, /ba:d/), ‘ton’ (R.P. /tan/) and 
‘tur’ (R.P. /ta:n/), ‘shut’ (R.P. /fat/) and ‘shirt’ (R.P. /Ja:t/) are dis- 
tinguished through the absence or presence of /r/ (Indian English /bad/, 
/bərd/, and so on). - 
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(iv) The use of /u:r/ for /ua/ in words like ‘moor’ and ‘tour’. 
(v) The use of a different vowel in several English words either under 


the influence of spelling or through sheer ignorance. The following are a 
few examples picked up at random. 


Type of Indian English® 


R.P. described in this paper. 
village /'vilids/ /vile:d3/ 
clerk /kla:k/ /klerk/ 
squash /‘skwoJ/ /skwæf/ 
soot /sut/ /su:t/ 
rocket /'rokit/ /ro:ket/ 


This paper attempts to state the facts about a particular form of Indian 
English and no attempt has been made to lay down a standard. As far as 
my experience goes, this form of English is perfectly intelligible all over 
India and is well received. Its vowel system might serve as a good basis 
for the better type of Indian English that we need for international com- 


munication. 


ep fe mal Wa . . 
® The symbols used for vowels in transcriptions of Indian English represent yowel 
qualitics in the type of Indian English described in this paper. 
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A NOTE ON THE FIRST ISSUE OF THE BULLETIN 


[We regret the mathematical mistake on page 88 of the last Bulletin. The correct 
total and the correct percentages are given below. The context in which the figures 
occur is also reproduced from the article Some Interesting Frequencies.—ED.} 


Paul Roberts in his “ Patterns of English”? describes seven basic English sentence 
types. They are:— 


Legh NWR -i Lions roar. 
DT. WNaVin(torbesete:), Adj... ar Se. oe Grass is green. 
JONG NIE ANE peer See Lions eat meal. 
LV DN VO DEEA N oo st. He is a doctor. 
DECODED IVa te ats. o.s ep He gave me a present. 
VIEN V EN Niners cote) I consider him a fool. 


VII. There is, etc. 


A count of sentence patterns based on this analysts from the following books :— 
Picnic at Sakkara by P. H. Newby. 
My Early Life by Winston Churchill. 
Midnight in the Desert by 7. B. Priestley. 
The Good Companions by F. B. Priestley. 
The Snow Pasture by P. H. Newby. 
Jenny Villiers by J. B. Priestley. 


gives the following distribution :— 


Total number of sentences ......-. 14,397 (only main clauses). 
I. 4681 T sts EPOE 
I, 1984 a aa Way, 
III, 5723 ot a OURS, 
IV. 1177 a Yh GRY, 
Ve SQ a acy JOS 
VI. 80 oe = 10:6% 


VII. 481 Me ea Baek 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Lee, W. R., An English Intonation Reader, 
London, Macmillan, 1960. 8s.6d. 


Intonation is a subject unduly neglected in English courses for foreigners, 
and any book that attempts to make English intonation simpler for the 
foreign student is to be welcomed. Dr. Lee’s book does not claim to be a 
course; it is an exposition of the important facts regarding English intonation 
and is meant for advanced learners “who are beginning to have a fairly good 


command of English”. 


Dr, Lee has devised his own system of tonetic stress marks, which is slightly 
different from the system adopted by Kingdon and MacCarthy and, though 


not perfect, seems to be adequate for the limited purpose in view. Dr. Lee 
also avoids the use of technical terms like ‘nucleus’, ‘head’, ‘prehead’, ‘body’ 
and ‘tail’. The important marks used in the book are the following : 


indicates a fall in pitch on the following syllable, and the unmarked 
lables coming after it remain on a low pitch. 


N 


sy 


Dr. Lee does not distinguish a high fall from a low fall, since he 
is concerned primarily with the “general shape of the pitch 


movements”. 


indicates a stressed syllable on a low level pitch; the normal prac- 
tice in other books is to use the mark ,- 


/ indicates a rise in pitch on the following syllable, and the un- 
marked syllables coming after it continue to rise. Here again a 
low rise and a high rise are not distinguished. 


y indicates 4 fall-rise on the following syllable; the unmarked 


syllables after it continue to rise. 


~ indicates a stressed syllable in a rising intonation movement; 
other books use a raised dot: or the mark, for the same purpose. 


_ # indicates a jump in pitch from a preceding low level pitch, cnt 
the unmarked syllables coming after it are at the same pitch level. 
If ¢ occurs in succession to another f, a pitch descent between 
the two marks is implied. 


— indicates a high level pitch, and when two or more such marks 
occur in succession, a gradually descending intonation is preferred 
Other books use the mark ' for both tand~. ` 


indicates the end of the preceding intonation line. 
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A NOTE ON THE FIRST ISSUE OF THE BULLETIN 


[We regret the mathematical mistake on page 88 of the last Bulletin. The correct 
total and the correct percentages are given below. The context in which the figures 


occur is also reproduced from the article Some Interesting Frequencies.— ED.} 


Paul Roberts in his * Patterns of English” describes seven basic English sentence 
types. They are:— 


RANEY ez Lions roar. 
II, NV (to'be etc.) Adj. ......-- Grass is green. 
UEN VEN Ge a es Lions eat meal. 
VAEN AVANO DETEN NRS o He is a doctor. 
EAN VON N sheen 5 = > He gave me a present. 
VI NV NN wu. a yii I consider him a fool. 


VII. There is, etc. 


A count of sentence patterns based on this analysis from the following books :— 


Picnic at Sakkara by P. H. Newby. 

My Early Life by Winston Churchill. 
Midnight in the Desert by J. B. Priestley. 
The Good Companions by F. B. Priestley. 
The Snow Pasture by P. H. Newby. 
Jenny Villiers by J. B. Priestley. 


gives the following distribution :— 


Total number of sentences .....--- 14,397 (only main clauses). 
I. 4681 SPORE Od 
1I. 1984 = .. 13.8% 
II, 5728 = .. 39.8% 
I. 177 Se A 8.2% 
AE K a 19% 
VI. 80 £ A (016%, 


Vil. 481 Fi a DA 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Lee, W. R., An English Intonation Reader, 
London, Macmillan, 1960. 8s.6d. 


Intonation is a subject unduly neglected in English courses for foreigners, 
and any book that attempts to make English intonation simpler for the 
foreign student is to be welcomed. Dr. Lee’s book does not claim to be a 
course; it is an exposition of the important facts regarding English intonation 
and is meant for advanced learners “who are beginning to have a fairly good 
command of English”. x 


Dr. Lee has devised his own system of tonetic stress marks, which is slightly 
different from the system adopted by Kingdon and MacCarthy and, though 
not perfect, seems to be adequate for the limited purpose in view. Dr. Lee 
also avoids the use of technical terms like ‘nucleus’, ‘head’, ‘prehead’, ‘body’ 
and ‘tail’, The important marks used in the book are the following : 


\ indicates a fall in pitch on the following syllable, and the unmarked 
syllables coming after it remain on a low pitch. 


Dr. Lee does not distinguish a high fall from a low fall, since he 


is concerned primarily with the “general shape of the pitch 
movements”. 


_ indicates a stressed syllable on a low Jevel pitch; the normal prac- 
tice in other books is to use the mark ,- 


/ indicates a rise in pitch on the following syllable, and the un- 
marked syllables coming after it continue to rise. Here again a 
low rise and a high rise are not distinguished. 


V indicates a fall-rise on the following syllable; the unmarked 
syllables after it continue to rise. 


indicates a stressed syllable in a rising intonation movement; 
other books use a raised dot: or the mark, for the same purpose. 


* indicates a jump in pitch from a preceding low level pitch, and 
the unmarked syllables coming after it are at the same pitch level. 
If ? occurs in succession to another f, a pitch descent between 
the two marks is implied. 


indicates a high level pitch, and when two or more such marks 
occur in succession, a gradually descending intonation is preferred. 
Other books use the mark ' for both Î and~. 


: indicates the end of the preceding intonation line. 
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A number of graded exercises are given in Section II of the book to provide 
practice in simple intonation patterns. - Section IV contains texts in ‘friendly 
informal style’, transcribed both in ordinary spelling and in phonetic script, 
the system used being the same as in Daniel Jones’s ‘An Outline of English 
Phonetics’ and ‘English Pronouncing Dictionary’. Section V gives a very 
useful bibliography. A set of six double-sided records have been issued by 
the Linguaphone Institute, London, to go with this book, but, owing to import 
restrictions, these records are not available in India yet. 


In Section III, entitled ‘Intonation at Work’, Dr. Lee gives his views on 
the role of intonation in English. He makes a rough division into its ‘sub- 
jective’ and ‘objective’ roles. It can indicate the speaker's attitude and it 
can also help to distinguish meanings. We all realize the subjective role of 
intonation, but most people seem to think that, apart from a shift in emphasis, 
intonation does not bring about distinctions of meaning and is therefore not 
significant. Dr. Lee’s emphasis on the objective role of intonation is there- 
fore justified. He gives a number of examples to illustrate his point, 

(i) I f didn’t / go there | be —cause I was \ ill. 
(My illness prevented me from going.) 
I î didn’t go there be ~ cause I was Vv ill. 


(I went there, but for some other reason.) 


(ii) The / men, ; who were / lazy, ‘4 stayed in \ bed. 
(All the men were lazy and they all stayed in bed.) 
The t men who were / lazy if stayed in \ bed. 


(Only some men were lazy; these stayed in bed, while the others 
got up.) 


(iii) They’d be / miserable if they were \ rich. 
(They are unhappy and riches would not make them happy.) 
They'd be \ miserable if they were / rich. 
(They are happy, and riches would make them unhappy. ) 
(iv) She t looked up \ happily. 


(with a happy expression) 
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She f looked \ up : / happily. 


(It was fortunate that she looked up.) 


(v) She f doesn’t speak to \/ anybedy. 


(She speaks only to some people.) 
She f doesn’t speak to \ anybody. 


(She speaks to no one.) The first meaning would also be possible. 


Dr. Lee also examines the various types of utterance to find out whether 
they have any typical intonation patterns. While it is true that a particular 
type of English utterance can have a number of different tunes, it is certainly 
helpful to give the foreign learner some idea of the more usual intonation 


The facts described by Dr. Lee can be summarised as follows : 


patterns. 
Questions 

(i) Yes/No questions usually end with a rise, but a fall ending is 
possible and gives “a firmer and more insistent effect”. These 
questions are recognized by word-order, whatever intonation is 
used. But when the word-order clue is missing, the rising intona- 
tion is essential, as in 

You're / coming? 

(ii) Tail questions (question tags). A fall-ending in the tail indicates 
that the speaker is sure of what he is saying and “looks only for a 
confirmatory response”. A rise-ending indicates uncertainly and the 
need for information. 

(iii) Wh-questions (including ‘how’ questions) very often end with a 
fall, but a rise is possible and “sounds more friendly and 
sympathetic”. 

(iv) Choice questions 

Would you like / tea or \ coffee? (Which?) 
The final part has a falling tone and the other parts generally have 
a rise. 
(v) Example questions 


Did you / swim ; or / sunbathe § or f go / boating? 


(“Did you do the sort of thing that is often done at the sea side?”) 
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(vi) Repeated questions 


/ How old did you say he ’ was? 


The pattern used is a rising intonation, starting from the first 


stressed syllable, usually the question word, and continuing to the 
end. 


(vii) Echoed questions 
A. î When are you ` going on \ holiday? 
B. 1 When am I~ going on / holiday? 
The echo usually ends with a rise. 
(viii) Rhetorical questions 


“These are questions which need not be answered, since the answer 
is obvious”. 


We fî crossed the Sa \ hara —— and? was it \ hot? 


There is high level pitch on the first stressed syllable and a fall on 
the last stressed syllable. 


Exclamations 
There is a fall on the last stressed syllable. 
What a f beautiful \ day! j 
Sometimes a rise-ending is also heard. 


Commands and Requests 


f Be \ quiet. (A fall-ending is usual in commands.) 


4 Be / quiet. (A rise-ending turns a command into a request. ) 


| Be \y quiet. (“A fall-rise ending turns a request into a plea.”) 


Statements 


Objective statements have a fall-ending. 


Enumerations 


7 One; / two : / three: / four : \ five, 


ee MaM 


o 
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A rising intonation is heard on all items except the last, which has a fall 


Inserted Phrases like ‘I think’, ‘you know’, ‘he said’, simply “ 


: ; prolong the 
intonation movement already begun E 


and do not begin one of their own”, 
It’s q not / difficult, you see, its’s \ easy. 
Vocatives 


In calling to somebody, a rise, a fall, or a fall-rise can be used. The 
fall-rise “has perhaps a somewhat pleading or coaxing or confiding note”, 


“When the name comes at the end of the utterance, it is often unstressed 
and so forms part of the intonation movement begun at the last stressed 
syllable.” 


Apposition 


The usual practice is to match a fall with a fall, a rise with a rise, and 
a fall-rise with a fall-rise. 


4 There’s Mr. \ Smith, the \ bank manager. 


Dr. Lee’s analysis is based on a careful study of En 
very convenient to find a lot of useful information in one plac a 
foreign student can always refer to the book for valuable giles and the 
of the commonest intonation patterns of English, As the onl ther aoe 
tion reader easily available in India—MacCarthy’s ‘Enoli y other intona- 
Reader’ —uses a different system of nglish Conversation 


glish intonation, It is 


Phonetic tr 


RKB. 


8 
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W. Penfield and Speech and Speech Mechanisms,Princeton University Press, 
L. Roberts: 1959. 


W. Penfield: The Human Brain and the Learning of Secondary Languages, 
Planning Commission, Government of India, 1957. 


W. R. Russell: Brain Memory Learning, Oxford Clarendon Press, 1959. 


ATR Luria: Role of Speech in Regulation of Normal and Abnormal Beha- 


viour, Pergamon Press, 1961, 


gh ote these books derive from a tradition recognizable at least from the 
early eighteenth century French doctor La Mettrie onwards. A good 
deal of the book by Penfield and Roberts describes attempts to defir 


ne “* cir 
cumscribed areas of the cerebral cortex ” through “ electrical stimulation” ; 
yet the quoted phrases are not theirs but 


those of Hitzig writing in 1874, 
Already in the 1870’s Lange was summarizing the aims of the scientific psycho- 
logist as follows: “........ He seeks to 


arrange his observations so as to 
ascend from simple reflex movements to the sure signs of consciousness,” 


I refer to the long tradition behind the books under review, not in any 
way to belittle what is new in them but to point out that if, by and large, 
educationists have followed other traditions and are now startled by an in- 


cursion into their provinces by the “ Psycho-physiologists”, their own in- 
difference is the chief reason. 


Let me make it clear that I approve this development, 
teacher-training to have done with the perpetual reprints of platitudes, gener: 
lization and lazy tautology which serve as “ introductions ” to « isal 
psychology”. The advice of the specialist is not necessarily good—in one 
instance it is not—but if we are to judge it we must be sufficient] well-read 
to see his statements against their own background of long, patient study is 
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air to them, even to details of language: “the clean blank speech slate which 
ie proven ‘with him into the world’! could have been lifted from La Mettrie 
imself. 3 : 


Indeed Penfield’s chief difficulty in his non-specialist writing is with the 
English language: he constantly confuses himself, and us, with the terms 
he employs. Let us take the following typical passage: “ If he is expandin: 
his vocabulary in his native tongue, the process is simple, rapid and oneal 
He uses the speech units already indelibly written on the slate of his ideational 
speech mechanism.” What is a “speech unit’? If it were a “ sound” 
we might agree that new words are—in terms of sounds only—probabl a 
arrangements of already known units. But is this what Penfield means D 
a “ speech unit”? What then is the “ ideational speech mechanism” ? Pa 
field also uses the term “conceptual unit”, or indifferently econcepeanites 
and postulates an automatic two-way connection between a “ conce A 
unit” and a “sound unit”. Is a “speech unit” a composite of a Fedi 
ceptual unit ” anda “ sound unit”? Ifitis, it is hard to see just how a person 
uses one “ indelibly written”? unit—say eagle—in the process of acquirin, 
another vocabulary item—say predatory. Penfield also writes about a Saar if 
unit» and a © word-formation-unit ” a “ word-sound-unit ” and a “ lan; a 
age unit”. Nowhere does he show that he is clear about the sense he is ete 
to these expressions. He does indeed define a “ unit” as a pattern followed 
by neuronal impulses, (p. 246) but this does not preclude the expression 
“pattern unit” (p. 247). 

To evidence that “conceptual memory” is separate from “ word me- 
mory ” (“ word » in what sense?), Penfield describes how a probe was applied 
to one spot on the brain of a patient and how being shown a picture of a 
butterfly the man hesitated and then came out with the word “ moth”: “ the 
speech mechanism was separately paralysed, yet the man can understand 
what he saw and could substitute the concept moth for the concept butterfly 
in a reasoned attempt to regain control.”* The same interpretation is given 
to the effort of a patient to find the word * foot”? and his recourse to the 
definition « That is what you put in your shoes. Penfield’s interpretation 
of these derangements seems extraordinarily rash. Surely there is much to 
explain here before introducing separation of “ conceptual ” and “word” 
memory. Ifwe ask whether a person can utter the sounds of the word “ foot ” 
without having the concept “foot ” in memory we must surely answer yes, 
put if we ask whether an Englishman can have the concept in memory with- 
out having the sounds of the word “foot” in association, we must pause 
before replying: Possibly, but it is then impossible to prove that it is the 
concept which he has in memory, that it is the concept of “foot” as this 
concept would have been had he been able to associate the sounds with it; 
as distinct, that 1s from the concepts of thing *, “ habitual purposes”, “ in- 
ES shoes”, which are there in the patient’s uttered sentence, in asso- 
ciation with the sounds of the respective ‘words? for them. This is the 
logical aspect.: From the statistical point of view, the chances of Penfield’s 

robe twice breaking the connection between the “conceptual memory ” 
and “ word memory | points just with respect to one object shown on a pic- 
ture, while leaving intact the connections between “conceptual memory ™ 
and “ word memory ” for all the other words the patient used, are so minute 


i ap) ails 
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air to them, even to details of language: “the clean blank speech slate which 
he brought with him into the world’? could have been lifted from La Mettrie 


himself. 


Indeed Penfield’s chief difficulty in his non-specialist writing is with the 
English language: he constantly confuses himself, and Us, with the terms 
he employs. Let us take the following typical passage: “ If he is expanding 
his vocabulary in his native tongue, the process is simple, rapid and normal. 
He uses the speech units already indelibly written on the slate of his ideational 
speech mechanism.” What is a “ speech unit”? If it were a “ sound”, 
we might agree that new words are—in terms of sounds only—probably 
arrangements of already known units. But is this what Penfield means by 
a “ speech unit?? What then is the ideational speech mechanism’? ? Pen- 
field also uses the term “conceptual unit”, or indifferently x concept-unit”, 
and postulates an automatic two-way connection between a conceptual 
unit”? and a ~ sound unit”. Is a speech unit a composite of a “ con- 
ceptual unit ” and a “ sound unit’? Ifitis, it is hard to see just how a person 
uses one “ indelibly written”? unit—say eagle—in the process of acquiring 
another vocabulary item—say predatory. Penfield also writes about a a verbal 
unit” and a “ word-formation-unit ” a ‘ word-sound-unit » anda langu- 
age unit”. Nowhere does he show that he is clear about the sense he is giving 
to these expressions. He does indeed define a “unit” as a pattern followed 
by neuronal impulses, (p. 246) but this does not preclude the expression 


“pattern unit” (p. 247). 


To evidence that “ conceptual memory ” is separate from “ word me- 
moyen: word ” in what sense?), Penfield describes how a probe was applied 
to one spot on the brain of a patient and how being shown a picture of a 
butterfly the man hesitated and then came out with the word “ moth”: “ the 
speech mechanism was separately paralysed, yet the man can understand 
what he saw and could substitute the concept moth for the concept butterfly 
in a reasoned attempt to regain control.”? The same interpretation is given 
to the effort of a patient to find the word “ foot * and his recourse to the 
definition “ That is what you put in your shoes.” Penfield’s interpretation 
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as to make these events miraculous. Had the patient been able to show 
“memory ” of the concept by non-verbal means only, there might have been 
ground for further investigation. But statements of the common experience 
that sometimes we cannot “find the word for it” and that this experience 
can be induced by a probe, prove nothing whatever. 


Speaking in general, Penfield is wholly unreliable 
dence. To evidence the merits of “ direct method ” we are told that William 
Shakespeare learnt English that way, (as though the Stratford idiot didn’t 
too). Then we are invited to “ take the case of” Joseph Conrad, who sailed 
with English seamen at the age of fifteen. On Conrad’s ship “ there was no 


translating.” I hope no-one ever mentions to Penfield that John Milton 
learnt Latin by translation. 


in evaluating evi- 


verness and French in a 
ench were good German 


eager chers had had systemati 
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ing, Character”, and “ The Highest Level of the Brain” 
long, hoping to get a summary of Russell’s statements. 
but in your reviewer’s opinion it is wi 
the book—not a long one—and read t 


, together nine pages 

This they will get, 
ell worth one’s while to work-through 
he statements in their context. 


ystem to emotional mechanisms; 

over learning; it is on the 
m among random activity, 
} memory is established 3; he 
§ a time sequence and the gratifica- 


ve been here before ” reaction. He states the 
need for a time interval for “play back and consolidation” before an experience 


can be remembered; and that the remembering process demands “ a strongly 
positive attempt to associate memories”. 


None of this may sound breath-taking—unless we stop to consider our 
own courses, and what would happen to them if we really attempted what is 
involved. For instance, how much of our work postulates simultaneous 
equal attention from all our students at the teacher’s behest ? How much 
of our failure is attributable to this absurd assumption by course-designer and 
teacher? How much genuine motivation and reward is incorporated 
into the lesson material? To what extent is the familiar allowed to gratify 


(by adequate pausing at each level of attainment), and to what extent is it 
masked by constant pressure of “ new ” material? 


This is not a student’s book, but a thou 
can read it again and again. Russell’ 
clear, and his writing is a model for ex: 
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s presentation of material is 
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An important, though incidental, conclusion of Luria’s is that since 
social activities are based on speech and since speech is a social activity, a 
snap test of a child’s abilities and attainments (long considered the ideal 
condition for assessment of supposedly untrainable intelligence) is of small 
social value; we need, Luria says, an assessment of a.child’s potentialities 
discoverable by comparison, between his independent performance and his 
performance with adult help through speech. 


This book is rather heavily technical, but concise, and it makes frequent 
use of the question form to lead from one section to the next. 


Figures 7 a and 7 b seem to be transposed. 


If I have given most of this review space to the least important book, 
from the viewpoint of our profession, it is for the obvious reason that alone 
of the three it advocates a definite policy in the field of language teaching. 
Of course, the author himself has contributed nothing except the authority 
of his name, methods depending on “ assimilation »_the “direct”, ‘“ na- 
tural,” ‘mother’s ’—having been practised in many parts of the world 
for a very long time indeed. These methods—like any method—depend 
for success very largely on the degree to which circumstances oppose, permit, 
accommodate or promote them. For using these methods with young children, 
the first requisite is that an enthusiastic teacher shall talk English naturally, 
the second that the “ class ” shall be the size of a family, and the third that 
environmental incentives shall be profuse. Circumstances in India seem to 


be extremely unfavourable for application of these methods to the teaching 
of English to young children. 


By comparison, my review has not done justice to Russell’s book. Rus- 
sell’s writing is so compact that summarizing it is a harshly reducing process. 
What one should do with this book is the very opposite of a reviewing pro- 
cedure. One should take a statement, and then think carefully what its 
import is for us as professional workers, in general, and then specifically. 
I sincerely hope this review may have brought the name of this book to the 
notice of readers willing to undertake this rewarding task. 


There is, one supposes, little chance that a foreign language taught to 
eleven-year-olds will ever become abbreviated “ internal speech”. How- 
ever, it may still be that a foreign language performs, or could perform, a 
regulatory function. It is certainly a chance for adults (course-designers/ 
teachers) to present concepts, especially concepts of intellectual relationships, 
clearly and explicitly to children whose acquisition of them (by random ex- 
perience through the mother-tongue) may be uncertain and untested. Luria’s 
book is valuable for its indication of the extent to which language enables a 
child to gain control over himself and his environment. ‘Teaching (course- 
designing in) a foreign language with awareness of the role of language as it 
comes between adult and child is radically different from “teaching a langu- 
age” as “vocabulary units” and “teaching points”. 


H. V. G. 
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THE WORK OF G. H. VALLINS 


HEN G. H. Vallins died, during the last week of September, 1956. 
he had established for himself a fine reputation as a popularizer of ie 
cause of good English. His various publishers had, in their wisdom, seen 
to it that his more important books appeared in cheap, paper-backed re- 
prints—some very cheap indeed by current prices—and in this way they 
showed their confidence in him as a prospective best-seller. They were 
not disappointed: Vallins is read in Britain and in many other parts of the 
world by a wide range of people who are perhaps bound together by only 
one consideration, that they want or need to write good English. Less exact- 
ing than Q, more even than Partridge, Vallins has somehow managed to 
nge of tit-bits about English (which is not very difficult 


accumulate a vast ra 
to do) and mould them into a homogeneous sequence of advice and comment 


(which is nowhere near sO easy). Itis this fact whic! 
the usual run of pillagers of the Oxford dictionaries, whose business boils 
down to telling < interesting stories about words.” Vallins had his eye const- 
antly on the Dall: his job as he saw it was to make suggestions for the good 
use of English which were reasonable and reasonably attainable by the man 
in the street. And if the reader thinks this is not a very distinguished achieve- 
ment, he has only to re-read Q on the subject of jargon in the Cambridge Lec- 
tures to see what an earlier advocate of good English saw fit to demand of us, 

tracts of the Society for Pure English and ponder 


or to turn over the numerous 
on how many of their recommendations have ever been generally aspired to, 


Jet alone put into practice. 


Perhaps Vallins’ practicality can be properly attributed to his professional 
experience. He was not a university teacher, and cared little for the punditry 
of university scholarship (his transcriptions of Old English are a case in point)*; 
in fact he taught English in schools in the North of England for many years 
before World War II, and after the War he became principal of a training 
college for teachers in Liverpool, and, later, the headmaster of a large school 
jn the same city. It is greatly to his credit that he found time in this busy 
life to write all he did; it was a life that precluded deep research, and, indeed, 

i f the sort which gives pirth to original ideas or 


any profound speculation © iv rigi 
theories, but instead he gave an ordered exposition of the principals of good 
English, occasionally modifying his views, but keeping on the whole to the 
; ity and common sense. A list of his published works 


high-road of normalit ; i 
indicates how his mind ranged over his subject, and how it reached a fitting 
climax in the superlative of his famous series, The Best English. 

In 1936 he co-operated with H. A. Treble in writing a highly practical 
little reference book, published by the Oxford University Press, aled An 
A.B.C. of English. In 1945 appeared Words in the Making, a volume of the “‘stor- 
‘eg about words” type. Fout years later The Making and Meaning of Words 
appeared, and soon after that Vallins got into his stride with the series on 
which his fame will no doubt ultimately rest: Good English: How to Write It 
(1951), Better English (1953), and The Best English, (1960) which he left i 
manuscript at his death. His other published works are:— 1; 


Spelling (written for The Language Library, a se K 5 
Deutsch), 1954; : my, a series published by Andre 


1. Sez, for instance, The Making and Meaning of Words, pp. 6 and 7 
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Sincere Flattery (a collection of Pieces written for the London magazine 
Punch) ; 


Perfect your English, 1955 5 
The Pattern of English (also written for The Language Library), 1956. 


This bibliography Suggests, and with justification in fact, that a good 
deal of what he wrote covers the same ground in ver: 


culous, 
and ranted against it so vehemently that they had the Opposite effect to what 


they intended; through them, surely, it came into the common usage of many 
people who would otherwise never have felt the need of it. Vallins condones 
meticulous, along with aggravate (=“ annoy ”) and other hardy Fowlerisms, 
But he has his own dislikes; to confine ourselves to a single book, he cannot 
see the use of quotation marks,? which is surprising, since he uses them freely 
himself, and since he also indulges in the over-frequent use of unacknowledged 


of an 


Everyone knows where they stand, and that is very reassuring for many 
uneasy people.? 


—unless, he appends, “ we are prepared to condone this disagreement as 
being so common that it has become part of modern usage.” ‘The type of 
linguistic situation exemplified here is a watershed between grammar and 
usage; and as such it is an example of the main theme of Vallins? work, 
It exemplifies, too, his slightly myopic view. What in fact lies behind the 
usage is this case is the new status of the pronoun they as a neutral singular, 
covering both masculine and feminine, If he is substituted for they in Vallins’ 
examples (only one of which is quoted above), the result is somehow pedantic 
and pompous. One may compare :— 


There’s someone waiting to see you outside and they seem to be in 
a hurry. 


Here the messenger does not want to become in the least involved in the 
identity of the “someone.” One would have thought that this point was 


difficult to overlook in modern English usage, but Vallins has done so, 
and with a self-assurance worthy of his predecessors. 


Generally, however, he can give a fresh and vital Opinion. His re. 
consideration of Gowers’ books on “ plain English ” is interesting, and States 
what many of Gowers’ readers must have been vaguely aware of: the plain 
English renderings of government pronouncements and Civil Service Corres- 
pondence are seldom precise enough to stand in a court of law, which is where 


2. Good English, (Pan Books), p. 113 f.: “ A Counterblast to 


Quotes,” 
3. Op. cit., pp. 75-6. 
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many of them might have to stand if Sir Earnest had his way; not everything 
can be reduced to an ABC of “plain words.” And in all Vallins’ work, 
whether he is eventually proved right or wrong, there is an awareness that 
the Fowler system (of ranting against what was felt to be abusage) did Tittle 
or perhaps nothing to stem the tide of change, but rather set up a pattern of 
ideals which quickly became lost causes. Vallins surely represents an ad- 
vance on this. He does so at two levels: he is usually sensible and reasonable 
in his demands and strictures, since his eye is always on current usage; and 
he also practices what he preaches, since he writes lucidly and obviously 
take pains to avoid the pitfalls he warns others of. In consequence, he is 
stimulating and interesting; and even if he writes in a way which, when all 
his books are read, seems haphazard and fragmentary, he has somehow in- 
creased the reader’s awareness of the nature and use of English; this he does 
either by hammering away again and again at some particular points, or by 
assembling a multifarious array of points which, by devious and apparently 
unpractical ways, enhance his reader’s grip on the language. 


But, as we have seen, it is English, good, better and the best, which pri- 
marily engages Vallins’ attention. And the question remains, “ What is 
good English?” The answer must surely be, in brief, that good English 
conveys a message or establishes communication in an efficient way, with 
brevity and clarity. What is not clear is not efficient; what is not brief is 
wasteful and leaves the door open to jargon and cliché, which Vallins attacks 
so eloquently. On this matter, the “Prelude” to Better English should be 
prescribed reading for all who have to write English. His are, in the end, 
practical books, and have little to do with literary style. It is therefore not 
surprising that he has no advice to give the writer who is striving for special 
effects, e.g., the creation ofan atmosphere by means of language. He seems to 

f prescriptive rules of grammar (when they occur) 


at his citing o: c r 
ne a in pena from an inexorable foe. Educated usage is the cri- 
terion by which a judgement should be made, and total failure in writing 
is marked by an educated reader saying to himself, perhaps after some cogita- 
tion, “ I don’t know what this man means. No one will justifiably say this 


of Vallins. 
B. L. 


ENGLISH SONGS ON RECORDS 


Songs are welcome to pupils in all language classes, and learning a song 
is a particular pleasure for Indian children. 


However, English songs are not as common a feature of classroom routine 
in India as they are in Europe, for a variety of reasons. 


The first is the tune. An English tune sounds familiar to a European 
teacher; much less so—despite Radio Ceylon and Westernized film music— 
to his Indian colleague, and therefore less easy to catch. Most European 
teachers read one or other musical notation, whereas an Indian teachér pro- 
bably relies on picking up a tune by car. Most European teachers, for cli- 
matic and other reasons, perform more or less in public. One cannot wonder 
then that an Indian teacher hesitates to try to teach a tune which he may 


not feel confident he can reproduce exactly, and for which he has no written 
version to refer. 


The second is the words. ‘Teaching first-year pupils, one cannot be al- 
together sanguine about the advancement of their English through traditional 
Nursery Rhymes. “ Here we go looby loo” and “ Pussy cat, pussy cat, what 


did you there?” are well enough in their place, but do not easily find that 
place in a First Year programme in India. 


The C.I.E. has now thirty songs on records. The music for them 
has been composed by Indian teachers attending our courses, and they have 
been sung by Indian voices accompanied by a small group cf Hyderabadi 
musicians. ‘The words have been composed or adapted by the same teachers, 
and care has been taken to ensure that, generally speaking, the subjects are 
comprehensible, the vocabulary useful and the word order standard. 


These songs are available on four 78 r.p.m. records, or on two 33 r.p.m. 
records, or can be transferred to tape at speeds of 74 or 3.75 inches a second. 
The Institute can provide the records at Rs. 7 each (either speed). It 


cannot supply tapes, but transfers the songs free of charge onto tapes supplied 
by applicants. 
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